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EDITORIAL COMMENT .. . 


Big Ideas 


A SHORT time ago a conversation be- 
tween a teacher and an acquaintance * 
was overheard. The topic of discussion 
was the K.E.A. The teacher remarked 
that she never attends the state conven- 
tion of the K.E.A. when she can avoid it. 
Her friend was curious to know why, and 
asked for reasons. The teacher replied 
that the K.E.A. is always having “big 
ideas,” but “never does anything about 
them.” We wonder how any teacher who 
has lived in Kentucky for the last ten 
years could be so completely: and so 
stupidly unaware of what was going on 
in her own state and in her own profes- 
sion. Her salary has been increased 
25% within the last few years. She 
evidently has no idea as to where the in- 
crease came from nor what influences 
brought it about. 

The K.E.A. acknowledges the charge 
of having “big ideas” now and then, but 
as to the other charge that “they never 
do anything about them,” the K.E.A. 
enters a solemn but amused protest,— 
Solemn because it is weighted with the 
confidence of its ability to refute such 
spurious and ignorant accusations,— 
amused because we really do stand con- 
victed of failure in one of our “big 
ideas,” namely to give every little boy 
and girl in Kentucky a teacher who is 
really enough interested in teaching to 
realize that there is such a thing as pro- 
fessional spirit, and whose whole deadly 
and colorless presence before little child- 
ren is not a matter of killing time till the 
day for the pay check to come around. 
It looks as though our efforts of many 
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years have not completed the job of rid- 
ding the profession of the professionally 
impotent. Maybe we have expected too 
much. 

Anyway it is a source of great satis- 
faction to know that the great majority of 
our teachers in Kentucky are aware of 
what is going on in the state and in their 
profession. They read the KENTUCKY 
SCHOOL JOURNAL and the news. 
papers. They know that eight years ago 
the Kentucky Education Association 
sponsored the new school code and co- 
operated with the State Department of 
Education in getting it adopted, thereby, 
giving to Kentucky one of the best sys- 
tems of school laws in the nation. They 
know that the Kentucky Education As- 
sociation initiated and promoted the 
Teacher Retirement Law which makes it 
possible for many teachers to retire each 
year with assurance of some income for 
the rest of their lives. Some of the 
teachers who retired this year will re- 
ceive an annual retirement allowance 
greater than the salaries received by 
some of the teachers who are teaching 
this year. They know the K.E.A. got the 
state to put up millions for this purpose. 

They know also that the K.E.A. was 
instrumental in getting the constitution 
amended so that underpaid teachers and 
underprivileged children in many dis- 
tricts could have more advantages, and 
that the law is now operating and that 
the K.E.A. was responsible for getting 
the state to put up hundreds of thousands 
of dollars for that purpose. 

They know that now their positions 
are more secure because a tenure law 
was written into the statutes last Spring 
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and is in effect now. Yes, they, the 
majority of teachers, know all these 
things and many others that the unfor- 
tunate job-holder referred to above does 
not know. 

Surely they were “big ideas,” for they 
involved thousands of people and mil- 
lions of dollars and mighty efforts on the 
part of many people who are alive, alert 
and intelligent, people who know about 
things, who have ideas and who do some- 
thing about them. They were “big ideas” 
because in some degree they changed 
things for nearly twenty thousand teach- 
ers and seven hundred thousand pupils 
and an indeterminate number of other 
people. 

In fairness to the great majority of the 
splendid teachers in Kentucky it should 
be said that the appalling ignorance re- 
vealed by the remark of the person re- 
ferred to above is shared by only a few. 
That few in no way represents the intel- 
ligence or the professional spirit of Ken- 
tucky teachers as a body. It represents 
only the small group which would take 
advantage of the superintendent and the 
Board of Education by taking a vacation 
trip when schools are dismissed for pro- 
fessional meetings or conferences. They 
are the ones who criticize everything and 
everybody who happens to be in author- 
ity. They are the ones who could run 
the building better than the principal, or 
run the system better than the superin- 
tendent. They are often the ones who 
could not qualify for a position anywhere 
except where they are and who are toler- 
ated rather than honored there. 

In the last ten years the greatest lead- 
ers in education in America have time 
and again graced the platform of the 
K.E.A. convention. But the men and 
women whose names are familiar to 
every educator could tell our critical 
friend exactly nothing. She is a teacher 


in the “Great Windy” school and is a 
superior creature! Shades of Horace 
Mann! Real school people of today do 
not forget what they are about. Organi- 
zation has given point to their efforts. 
Weak defense is yielding to aggressive 
cohesive attack. Vague consciousness of 
educational problems and a faint passive 
acknowledgment of them is being re- 
placed by concern with specific objec- 
tives, The real teachers of the profes- 
sion are responding to the opportunities 
offered by organization. 





Our Cover 


November is Turkey-time and time for 
Thanksgiving in Kentucky. Our cover 
features the famous bird which has be- 
come the symbol of our gratitude for the 
bounties of nature. He is shown here in 
his native habitat where he blends into 
the autumnal background of tangled 
wildwood. 





To develop, men need action; to act, 
men need faith; to keep faith, men need 
reason; to direct all three, men need a 
vision of excellence; and all this is 
empty unless it is pervaded by love; and 
love is action and outgoing. 


Reconstruction through education in- 
cludes a myriad of small and seemingly 
unimportant acts. But these will not be 
rightly done, and will therefore fail, un- 
less every doer, however modest his work 
may be, draws his strength from the 
whole. 


Every man can come to his full being 
only by serving society. And this is the 
ground of society’s claim upon him. 
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IF and AND 


If you believe 

That you must have 
A lot of praise 

For all you do, 

The chances are 
That you will find 
The praise grows less. 
From year to year, 
And friends will think 
That all your toil 

Is done to earn 

The honeyed words 
And not because 

A need was great. 
But if you strive 

To reach a goal 

Or do a task 

That needs be done 
Or do a work 

That’s just beyond 
The glamor stage, 
And keep your faith 
In modesty 

The praise will come 
As you deserve 

And you will have 
No need to ask 
Approving words 

To satisfy 

Your vanity. 


7 Fh. 


When the Budget 
Breaks Down 


On HEARS a great deal these days 
about the “Budget Plan” of regulat- 
ing personal expenses. To many people 
it is something strange and new, but with 
most teachers it is already a habit of 
many years standing. This is true be- 
cause teachers belong to a fixed income 
group whose salaries permit few extrava- 
gances and whose income is dependent 
upon their health and ability to stay on 
the job. 


Today the chief worry of the teachers 
is the same as that of all other citizens— 
“What if the budget breaks down due to 
unexpected illness or accident?” The 
danger is emphasized by the fact that 
every teacher’s budget under present con- 
ditions is extremely tight. How should 
the teacher be fortified against the dan- 
gers of loss of pay due to sickness, acci- 
dent or quarantine? The simplest, sur- 
est solution to the problem is to carry in- 
surance with an old reliable company, 
specializing in protection for teachers. 
The cost of such protection is low—one 
company advertises “less than a nickel a 
day.” 

‘ 


When bad luck comes the burden does 
not fall too heavily upon the protected 
teacher and no budget is so tight that it 
cannot include the cost of such protection. 
In fact, the tighter the budget, the greater 
is the need for protection, because the 
less prepared is the teacher to meet un- 
expected bills. So it is simply good fore- 
sight on the part of every teacher to make 
a place in the budget for financial pro- 
tection against the three most common 
misfortunes — “sickness, accident and 
quarantine.” 
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~The Wild Turkey as Part of 
Our “Happy Hunting Ground” 


T= WILD turkey, once quite common 
in the woods of Kentucky, almost be- 
came extinct shortly after the World War 
of 1917-18. The reason for his disap- 
pearance was the demand for timber to 
be used for purposes of war which de- 
stroyed the homes, food and protection of 
the smartest of all game birds. There 
was a shortage of meat in this period also 
and in all probability the people living 
back in the wooded areas where the tur- 
key lived shot this game bird for food 
and helped to deplete the stock. 

A drive was begun by the Division of 
Game and Fish and the interested sports- 
men and conservationists in Kentucky 
during the year 1936 to replenish the 
stock of wild turkey and to attempt to 
bring them back in sufficient numbers 
as to permit hunting once again on a 
small scale at least. 

The Division of Game and Fish since 
1936 has released wild turkey every year 
in the woods of Eastern Kentucky and 
in the wooded area of Southern Kentucky 
and in the wild section of timberland lo- 
cated between the Tennessee and Cum- 
berland rivers in the western part of the 
Commonwealth. This restocking pro- 
gram coupled with protection of the birds 
at all times from shooting and a program 
of forest fire prevention has shown good 
results and today large numbers of tur- 
key may be found in the above mentioned 
sections of the state. 

The turkey in its native condition is 
distinctively a North American species. 
The wild birds in this country today 
chiefly inhabit deep woods and the bor- 
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By James J. GILPIN 
Frankfort, Ky. 


ders of swamplands. At one time they 
were very abundant in many places, and 
early Kentucky writers tell of their cus- 
tom of gathering in flocks of hundteds 
and migrating on foot for long distances 
in quest of forest mast upon which they 
fed extensively. 

Wild turkeys are polygamists, a strong 
gobbler having two or three hens under 
his observation. When the laying time 
approaches, the hens steal away and 
make their nests in the grass or bushes in 
some open place in the woods, or aban- 
doned bush-grown fields. They hide 
their nests with great care, not only to 
avoid foxes and other predatory animals, 
but to prevent detection by the gobbler. 
It is unanimously believed that he will 
break the eggs if he comes upon a nest. 
After the nesting season, groups of from 
ten to forty birds may be found feeding 
together in the bottom lands or coming 
into the crop field at dawn. 

At the time Daniel Boone first viewed 
Kentucky, 24/25ths of the state was in 
timber which was probably the biggest 
factor in attracting wildlife to such an 
extent as to have the Indians name it the 
“Happy Hunting Ground.” 

The Division buys these birds from 
private hatcheries in the state at a cost 
of approximately $4.75 each and re- 
leases them in wooded areas in groups 
of eight or ten. 

The wild turkey is protected at all 
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times from shooting or any other methods 
of hunting and this protection will be 
continued until increased numbers just- 
ify an open season. 


GENERAL OBJECTIVE: 


1. To show that the wild turkey is a 
game bird, furnishing sport and food, 
and that destruction of natural resources 
leads also to his destruction. 


SPECIFIC AIMS: 


1. To show that the wild turkey has 
his place in the woods and that the woods 
are invaluable to the turkey. 


2. To show that the turkey is interest- 
ing to study and would furnish food and 
sport to man if his numbers increased to 
a point where an open season could be 
declared. 


3. To show that protective laws are 
increasing the population of the wild 
turkey and that replanting is necessary 
also. 


4. To teach boys and girls that they 
can and should assist in conservation of 
the wild turkey and all other forms of 
wildlife for outdoor recreation and for 
food. (note) Fishermen of all kinds take 





approximately 40,000,000 pounds of 
fish from the waters of Kentucky each 
year and it is estimated that approxi- 
mately 6,000,000 pounds of wild meat 
in the form of rabbits, squirrels, quail, 
doves, ducks, geese, raccoon, opossum, 
woodchuck (groundhog) and others are 
taken from the woods and fields of the 
state each year. During this war with 
a shortage of domestic meat, our wild- 
life is invaluable as a producer of meat 
for our tables in addition to the sport 
furnished to thousands of persons, both 
old and young. ; 


SUGGESTED OUTLINE FOR STUDY 
OF THE WILD TURKEY 


1. What is a wild turkey? What does 
he look like? How does he compare in 
size and color with our domestic turkey? 
If smaller, why? Where does he live? 
What does he eat? How long approxi- 
mately does he live? How many eggs 
will the hen bird lay for a setting? Why 
is he called our smartest of all game 
birds? Where is he found in Kentucky? 
Why? 

2. How will the protection of our for- 
ests from destructive fires help the wild 
turkey? 





N. E.A. 


To the Teachers of America: 


It is indeed an honor to be elected 
President of the National Education As- 
sociation, the largest educational organi- 
zation in the world. I am fully aware 
of the honor that has come to me and to 
my state and also deeply conscious that 
the responsibility for leadership must be 
accepted. One would be void of the finer 
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emotions in life were he not humble in 
the presence of such’ responsibility. 
These are indeed troublous days, 
and it will take the united effort of all 
school leaders and teachers to steer our 
educational system during this period. | 
trust that we may be given the intelligence 
and vision to write a worthy chapter into 
the annals of the Association this year. 
“This is no ordinary war and no ordi- 
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nary crisis, but probably the greatest 
turning point in human destiny to date,” 
said Elmer Davis, director of the Office 
of War Information, in a recent enumer- 
ation of tasks with which this war charges 
our educational institutions. 

A proper regard for the significance 
of the events through which we are pass- 
ing is essential to those who are called 
upon to assume totally new duties and 
fundamentally to readjust the old. The 
schools and all other institutions of de- 
mocracy are faced with the task of prov- 
ing whether they are endowed with the 
vigor and the flexibility, as well as the 
idealism, necessary for survival. 

In the days ahead, teachers will be 
asked to do more with less. They can- 
not spare themselves. The extraordinary 
duties war brings to them are real and 
will often be inconvenient and dishearten- 
ing. Many who have long taught in fields 
where they are best prepared must accept 
a call temporarily to other subjects. 

Some will have to take more classes— 
more pupils—in a day than they have 
ever had before. Additional duties may 
be forced by the lack of proper financial 
support for education, but they are more 
likely to be dictated by the serious reduc- 
tion in the ranks of teachers themselves. 

Thousands of our colleagues have an- 
swered the call to the colors. Others 
have entered essential*war industries. 
The drain on the profession has been 
heaviest from the field of the physical 
sciences, mathematics, and the vocational 
skills—precisely those fields from which 
the military forces and the war industries 
tall most insistently for trained _per- 
sonnel. 

This personnel must be furnished if 
we win the war. Teachers must supply 
it. There are no other persons qualified 
todo so. Where specialized teachers are 
lacking, others must step into the breach. 
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The war continually calls for more 
community services related to the prose- 
cution of the war. There will be more 
rationing programs at which to labor. 
The salvage campaigns, the war bond 
campaigns, the conservation campaigns 
will increase in intensity as the war pro- 
gresses. 

The vital programs of morale build- 
ing; the maintenance of health and recre- 
ation programs, calling for nurses’ aides, 
for community clinics, and for extension 
of the knowledge of nutrition, will de- 
pend upon teachers for leadership and 
participation. 

In spite of the additional responsibili- 
ties which war imposes upon teachers, the 
long-time program of education as an in- 
strument of civilization cannot be aban- 
doned nor neglected. The multiplicity 
of war activities will cease with victory. 
The schools must go on. Their contribu- 
tion to peace is even more fundamentally 
important than it is to war. 

The framework of our evolving educa- 
tional system must not be permitted to 
break down. Advancement toward cer- 
tain goals must even be speeded up in 
spite of the present handicaps. The 
schools cannot adequately serve democ- 
racy unless the opportunity to secure edu- 
cation of a reasonable quality is extended 
to all American children. This waits 
upon participation of the federal govern- 
ment in the financial support of schools. 
Teachers will need to work toward this 
goal, even in this emergency. 

In specially serving their country in 
wartime, and in continuing an institution 
consistent with democratic ideals and the 
conditions of peace, teachers are asked 
for all that they can give. However, 
there is danger that precious energy may 
be wasted through lack of unified plan 
and organized effort. Never before has 
the profession so needed its organizations 
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as it does now. To protect the individual 
teacher from the imposition of trivial 
and unnecessary burdens, to secure for 
her adequate financial compensation 
from the only source where it is avail- 
able, to uphold the long-time program of 
education, the profession needs unprece- 
dented solidarity. 

The strength and the integrity of the 
profession is on trial. Every teacher 
who has not joined his local, state and 
national associations should do so at 
once, and keep informed of what the as- 
sociations are doing, holding themselves 
in readiness to cooperate as the organiza- 
tions move toward their objectives. 

The best efforts of the officers of the 
National Education Association and its 
headquarters staff are pledged to the 
highest service which can be rendered to 
schools and teachers in the performance 
of the duties which this historic crisis 
imposes. 

Sincerely yours, 


A. C. Fiora, President 
National Education Association 





Reconstruction in post-war education 
must reach into every form of our eco- 
nomic, political, and social life. What 
is done in the post-war phase will matter 
more than in normal times and will be 
more deeply felt. Without careful plan- 
ning and preparation of the educational 
element in this reconstruction, Europe 
will again collapse. 


Reconstruction through education de- 
pends upon increasing the co-operation 
of all in a common civilization. A vin- 
dictive policy defeats itself. Only by 
reconstruction through education will 
youth be reassured against a new be- 
trayal and their full energies enlisted in 
this cause. 


Cooperating Profession 
in Kentucky 


R. E. JAccERs 
N. E. A. Director for Kentucky 


HE TEACHERS, principals and super- 
intendents in Kentucky have been 
genuinely cooperative in memberships in 
the National Education Association. On 
October 15, I asked the Director of Ac- 
counts of the N. E. A., to give me a list 
of 100 per cent enrollments from Ken- 
tucky received up to that date. 
The list follows: 20 counties, 20 


ae Independent Districts 
Counties and Cities 

Carter Bloomfield 
Daviess Ft. Thomas 
Fayette Harlan 
Franklin Hazard 
Fulton Henderson 
Green Hodgenville 
Hart Irvine 
Jessamine Island 
Kenton Jenkins 
Larue Lancaster 
Lee Lexington 
Madison Marion 
McCreary Nicholasville 
McLean Owenton 
Montgomery Raceland 
Nelson Richmond 
Powell Russell 
Taylor Russellville 
Union Sebree 
Warren Stearns 


100 per cent enrollments last year have not 
sent their enrollments for this year yet but 
they are expected to do so. 

At this date (October 16) we are having 
difficulty in getting a date set by the United 
States Senate for a vote on our Federal Aid 
Bill. It is hoped that by the time you read 
this a date will have been set for the vote. 
Keep in touch with our senators about the 


Bill. 
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OF ALL THE plaguing fears that come 
to visit the beginning teacher, none 
is more terrifying than the thought that 
he or she may be a failure when it comes 
to discipline. This is due to several rea- 
sons, among the most important being the 
traditional conception of what education 
is, and the emphasis placed on discipline 
by school administrators. Too often the 
young, inexperienced teacher feels that 
if she can only “discipline” her class, she 
will be “successful”. Often she has be- 
come confused by college courses in 
“progressive education” which she did 
not clearly understand. There is little 
wonder that she begins her work with 
fear and trembling, doubtful if she will 
be able to play the role of a stern “school- 
marm””’. 


Having only a limited amount of 
teaching experience, but feeling I have 


| survived that period of internship with 
'an average degree of competence, I 
would like to pass on to those who are 
_ only beginning their teaching experience, 
| a few ideas about this seemingly most 
| important subject. I understand already 


that those with broad experience may find 


'my thoughts superfluous or hackneyed, 
» but I must remind them again that I am 


“— speaking to the beginner. 


First we must assume that in order for 
worthy instruction to take place there 
must be a certain,amount of organization 
and order. And then we must realize 
that poor teaching and poor discipline 
generally go hand in hand, although we 
cannot lay this down as an infallible 
tule. A teacher must make adequate 
preparation for every assignment that 
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Class-room Discipline 





By HERSCHEL OWENS 
Maysville, Ky. 


she gives. And it certainly is not trite to 
say that the teacher must have some def- 
inite purpose in mind which she wishes 
to accomplish, before she begins any 
recitation. The more clear this purpose 
is to both the teacher and the student, the 
greater the chance that the recitation will 
be a success and that discipline will be 
maintained. This thought may seem 
very banal to many, but it certainly is a 
fundamental concept when the problem 
of discipline is being considered. 


As a beginning teacher you must first 
gain the respect of your class. This 
means that they must soon develop confi- 
dence in your ability to teach them what 
they need to know. They must feel that 
you are the teacher, and that they are the 
students. This does not mean that you 
must assume a pose of omnipotent 
authority; it merely means that you must 
“stay in your place”, and that the pupils 
must stay in theirs. There is no truer 
saying than “familiarity breeds con- 
tempt”; this is applicable in the relations 
between students and teachers, and it ap- 
plies to all levels of instruction. This 
does not*infer that you must not be sym- 
pathetic, unde®tanding, and willing to 
talk to students about their problems on 
their level, it means that the children en- 
trusted to your care must look to you for 
leadership, just as you must look to your 
principal and superintendent. 


Pupils are quick to recognize weak- 
nesses in their tegchers. If you are 
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nervous, irritable and excitable, you 
must make every effort toward self-con- 
trol. If you are to be a good disciplinar- 
ian, you must avoid the habit of talking 
too much, since this fault often gives 
away the fact that you feel inferior and 
are not quite up to your task. And al- 
though this may sound preposterous to 
many, unusually quick movements and 
even rapid walking manifest a feeling of 
anxiety and weakness. This does not 
mean that you must be a sphinx, but 
every experienced teacher knows that a 
period of silence will often quiet an un- 
ruly group better than a thousand harsh 
words of chastisement. Unfortunate is 
the teacher who has a high pitched, stri- 
dent voice since she is handicapped in 
her teaching before she begins. 


It is common-place to say that every 
discipline problem cannot be handled in 
the same way. One harsh or sarcastic 
word may stifle the intellectual growth of 
a sensitive, introverted child, while it 
would have no effect on his more “thick- 
skinned” class-mate. The beginning 
teacher must realize that the job of teach- 
ing includes the studying of children. 
The ideal of a “child-centered school” 
she must keep before her always. A mod- 
ern fable has as its moral, “In uplifting, 
get underneath”. This to me seems a fine 
thought for teachers to ponder: Your 
whole philosophy of discipline and con- 
trol should be colored with kindness, 
sympathy and understanding; and ideas 
of force and punishment should be the 
last to enter. ° 


Ideally a teacher should accept the re- 
sponsibility for the disciplining of her 
particular group. She should never al- 
low herself to form the habit of passing 
on to the principal every little difficulty. 
Of course with the beginning teacher and 
even with the more experienced there will 
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be times when help is needed and should 
be sought; but here it must be recognized 
that most cases of class-room discipline 
are of trivial nature, and only loom for- 
midable because of the worried teacher’s 


inability to solve them. In cases where 
extreme measures should be taken and 
punishment meted out, this task should 
be left to the principal since he is more 
directly responsible to the public; but it 
cannot be emphasized too much that a 
teacher should not shirk her responsibil- 
ity in the solving of a problem which she 
probably helped to create. 


These thoughts have come to me 
through a period of more or less trial and 
error, even though the guidance I have 
received from my principal has in my 
opinion been far above the average. | 
have substantiated them in the literature 
of modern education as valid, and it is 
my sincere hope that some fledgling peda- 
gogue may find here something of value. 





Uproot the idea that book knowledge 
in itself can be a guide in living, that 
credits and degrees are the main aim of 
education, and that secondary schools 
should be a shortcut to selfish social ad- 
vancement or to the preservation of class 
privileges. 


Education for democracy cannot mere- 
ly be taken for granted. What goes on 
in the schools every hour of the day, on 
the playground and in the classroom, 
whether reflecting methods of control by 
the teacher or opportunities for self: 
expression by the pupils, must be 
checked against the fact that the children 
are growing up to live in a democracy. 
That the schools make worthy citizens is 
education’s most important responsi- 
bility FRANKLIN D. RoosEvELT. 
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I WORK IN AN art shop. I fashion my 

pottery from the finest clay. My 
materials are plentiful and my scope is 
vast. My materials are gathered from 
the deepest corners of the community. 
From the valleys, the high hills and the 
scrubby knobs. They come from the 
better homes and from the poorer ones. 

My shop is not an ordinary one. Oh, 
no! it contains forty small desks and a 
larger one, seven small chairs and a ta- 
ble, a blackboard, two bookcases, a few 
books, an easel, and an old fashioned 
stove with bulging sides. This is my 
shop and I am the potter who strives to 
mould fertile minds and guide eager 
young bodies. To make these tender 
growing young sprouts, God’s miracles, 
into something delightful to behold. Yes, 
I work in a very unusual art shop for I 
am a school teacher! 

Kay is my small niece. She is four. 
In two more years her mother will hand 
her a small lunch kit and a pencil, kiss 
her goodby, and watch wistfully after her 
as she climbs proudly on the bus which 
is to carry her to school. She is energet- 
ic, intelligent, and talks incessantly. But 
in this world as new as it is bewildering 
will she be lost? Will the teacher, who is 
to take her into fresh and fascinating ad- 
ventures, be well equipped for the job? 
Will her leadership be the kind which 
this fertile little mind with its wide trust- 
ing eyes and shining face should follow? 
Will this teacher be a teacher, a product 
of politics, or one who is using the teach- 
ing profession as a stepping stone? 

Ronhie is two. The twins are one. 
Someday they too will enter this world 
which soon will rightfully belong to Kay. 
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By MarcareEt STEWART CAUNILL 
Haldeman Consolidated School 
Haldeman, Kentucky 


Will the teacher be able to cope with their 
mischievous capers or will they be classed 
as “problem children’’? 

John is fifteen. He is classed as a 
“problem child.” He has no interest in 
school and attends only because of his 
parents’ insistence. He frequently plays 
hooky and often causes a disturbance in 
the room. His teachers, one after the 
other, have classed John as dumb and 
have passed him on with the group. 
John’s I. Q. is probably not as high as his 
fellow classmates’, but I maintain that he 
was started wrong. Somehow his first 
teacher, whose intentions were probably 
for the best, failed woefully to capture 
that elusive thing called interest. She 
possibly did not have the time to give him 
ample individual attention or help him to 
solve the problems that would have made 
school a more interesting place in which 
to be. Perhaps she failed to find the 
proper method of approach. 

John passed through my grade. I say 
passed because he really did not take ex- 
actly the same work as the rest of my 
third grade class. He was twelve at that 
time and was trying to learn to read. He 
was given special work and I offered him 
a present if he mastered a part of this by 
a certain time (which may or may not be 
good psychology). John and I became 
fast friends and he tried very hard. 
Imagine my feelings when John came to 
me just before school was dismissed for 
the Christmas holidays and said, “Teach- 
er, here is a present for you. Mommy 
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said you had taught me to read and she 
wanted you to have a present.” He proud- 
ly handed me the neatly wrapped pack- 
age. 

Yes, John is still in school. I, too, 
passed him on with the group, but I felt 
that he had accomplished something dur- 
ing his short stay. With a little care 
along the line he might have done much 
better. 

David was six when he came to the 
third grade. He was a bright little fel- 
low and ready to absorb the information 
and fairy tales which poured forth from 
his new books. David progressed beauti- 
fully with the exception of one thing. He 
was not in his age group. His classmates 
were much older and his actions some- 
times appeared babyish to them. He had 
trouble adjusting himself. I doubt the 
wisdom of starting a child to school at 
the tender age of four — the age at which 
David started — for fear that at some 
time in the near future he may strike a 
snag or reach his peak. A child usually 
progresses at a satisfactory pace or some- 
times even rapidly when he enters school 
at the normal age and advances normally 
along with his age group. But, who am 
I or you to say when an especially bright 
child is to be held back or a dumb. one 
sent to the next grade? This requires 
the surveillance of an expert. 

Yes, I work in an art shop. My mone- 
tary reward is small, but great is my sat- 
isfaction when the task is well done. 


My Kingdom is a schoolroom . 
With its rows of brimming seats 

Filled with eager, grasping charges 
Ripe for victories and defeats. 


In each eye, I am perfection 
And I tremble at the thought 
For fear that I may err 
And lose the miracle I have wrought. 
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Do Fathers and Mothers 
Make Good Parents? 


yy SPITE of repeated disparaging in- 
dictments to the contrary, American 
fathers and mothers were given a clean 
bill of health by a large number of school 
children recently surveyed by the Los 
Angeles County Schools. The Primary, 
Elementary, Junior High, and Senior 
High School series of the California 
Test of Personality were used. While 
each of these series yields measures of 
adjustment in twelve components of per- 
sonality, only the child-parent relation- 
ships are reported here. 

In the Primary grades, 80% of the 
children indicated that they were happy 
in their homes, and over 90% of them 
felt that both parents loved them. In 
the Elementary grades, 80% of all chil- 
dren tested reported being happy in their 
homes, and 93% stated that both parents 
loved them. In the Junior High School, 
87% reported that they believed both 
of their parents loved them, but 13% 
felt that their parents lacked faith in 
them. In the Senior High School, 83% 
of the students reported that they were 
on excellent terms with both father and 
mother, but about 33% said their par- 
ents annoyed them, and that they would 
rather be elsewhere than at their homes. 

These somewhat less favorable reports 
from Junior and Senior High Schools 
require special investigation. They may 
indicate failure on the part of parents; 
they may reveal, primarily, the difficulty 
of adolescence; they may indicate a fail- 
ure on the part of the school to improve 
the personal and social adjustment of 
students. These data are eloquent testi- 
mony in support of better insight into 
the nature and manifestations of per- 
sonality fer both parents and teachers. 
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Mr. Superintendent, 





Use Your Librarian! . 


M R. SUPERINTENDENT, your librarian 

is hungering for more work! You 
may not believe it, but several recent con- 
versations I have had with young high 
school librarians have all come around 
to the same subject. Said one very cap- 
able young woman, “If I say to my super- 
intendent that I’d give anything for a 
chance to help the teacher who is slowly 
and painfully cataloging the books the 
P. T. A. gave their elementary school,— 
that I would gladly work Saturdays or 
evenings to do it, he will think I haven’t 
enough to do in my own library and look 
around for non-library jobs to fill my 
time. If I offer my services to that 
teacher, she will think I am being off- 
cious, or critical of her efforts.” 


Yes, there are many school librarians 
who are anxious to assume real leader- 
ship in the library activities of their 
community, but who are held back by 
barriers which only the superintendent 
can break down. 


The typical picture of the small city 
school system is familiar to us all. There 
is a high school with a trained librarian 
in charge. There are several elementary 
schools with heterogeneous collections of 
books, texts and recreational readers, old 
and new, good and bad, which are se- 
lected and administered by the office 
clerk, the kindergarten teacher, or an 
older teacher who is no longer equal to 
classroom situations but must have work. 
In nine cases out of ten, the elementary 
school, with needs for books and book 
service just as acute as the high school, 
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By Laura K. Martin 
Associate Professor of Library Science 
University of Kentucky 
Lexington, Ky. 


has no trained help at all in the provision 
and preparation of books for its children. 


The delighted expression of another 
young high school librarian when she told 
me that her superintendent had asked 
her to suggest some booklists from whicliy 
to choose titles for the elementary schools 
of her city, told more than can be said 
in words about the willingness of our 
young trained librarians to further the 
cause of good reading in Kentucky. It 
isn’t that any school librarian doesn’t 
have plenty to do in her own library. It 
is just that librarians are educated to an 
enthusiasm for efficient book distribu- 
tion and reading promotion which makes 
them uncomfortable when opportunities 
are wasted. 


A student preparing to take charge of 
the high school library in her home town 
upon graduation, said, “I will be the only 
trained librarian in my town, and our 
public library as well as our elementary 
school libraries, badly needs supervision. 
But I won’t be able to do much about it, 
because I’ll have my own library to look 
after, and probably some classes to teach 
beside.” 


Suppose the superintendent in that city 
were able to juggle his funds a bit be- 
tween elementary and high school bud- 
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gets, so that the librarian could direct 
service in public and elementary libraries 
of her community, with the aid of non- 
professional people to do the clerical 
work. Suppose she were released from 
her regular school duties half a day a 
week and paid from elementary instead 
of high school funds for that period. Sup- 
pose the town council paid for her ser- 
vices Saturday morning and a month dur- 
ing the summer so that she could super- 
vise, catalog, and generally administer 
the public library. The yearly cost would 
be very little, the returns in terms of the 
change in reading habits and outlook of 
that community, might be startling. 


Should the school superintendent take 
the initiative in asking his high school 
librarian to serve as advisor for: the li- 
brary needs of the community, how much 
cheaper and more satisfactory book ser- 
vice could be obtained for the small com- 
munities of our state! Any trained 
school librarian could put the elementary 
teachers in touch with standard aids in 
book selection, tell them how and where 
to purchase books economically, and how 
to distribute them through the school so 
as to avoid expensive duplication of titles. 


Administrators do not always realize 
that a course in children’s literature is a 
required part of the preparation for 
school librarianship in all library 
schools, and that while the high school 
librarian may not be an expert in the ele- 
mentary field, she knows the fundamen- 
tal techniques and materials of elemen- 
tary library service better than the teach- 
er without library training of any kind. 
Most school librarians would gladly help 
catalog, to the limit of the time at their 
disposal, and where real reorganization 
is required, paying for extra time during 
vacation will repay the school system 
many times over, in the increased im- 
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petus to good teaching which an attrac- 
tive, adequate, and organized book col- 
lection provides. 


With or without provision for extra 
salary, the school librarian is strong in 
her zeal for the extension of libraries, 
and she will give of her talents and her 
time in generous measure to make the 
benefits of good library service available 
to citizens young and old. 





For 52 years Miss Edna Gates lived 
and loved and taught in the Owensboro 
Schools. She loved nature and the music 
of poetry. Her vivid descriptive power 
and imagination are revealed in one of 
her lovely poems quoted below: 


Leaf Birds 


Mother nature, the master artist, 
Is painting her autumn leaves, 
Bidding them fly like gay colored birds, 
From the grand old forest trees. 


In richest yellow glad songsters glide, 
Softly singing as they go, 

From the towers of their tall tree homes, 
To rest on the earth below. 


In vivid scarlet the cardinals, 
Flitting down with graceful ease, 

Seem chanting “My Old Kentucky Home”, 
In unison with the breeze. 


In deep russet and brightest orange, 
Leaf birds flutter here and there, 
To join those in mingled colors gay— 

Picturing scenes of beauty rare. 


Beneath the majestic forest trees, 
All their colors they'll combine, 
To weave an oriental carpet 
Of a most intricate design. 


Soon King Winter’s gray clouds sailing o’er, 
Tiny snowflakes high will heap: 

Under this warm blanket, soft and white, 
The leaf birds will fall asleep. 
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WE must teach hate if we expect to 
win this war! We must go further 
than ordinary teaching; we must saturate 
ourselves and our students until hate 
permeates our souls. Hate is of two 
kinds: hate of people, which we must 
never teach; hate for evil or wrong prin- 
ciples, which we must teach. 

Teaching this hate of evil or wrong 
principles with all the powers at our 
command is the greatest contribution we 
can make to ultimate victory. The 
apathetic, weak-kneed individual who is 
incapable of hate might be compared 
with those in scripture to whom it was 
said: “But because thou art lukewarm 
and neither cold nor hot, I will begin to 
vomit thee out of my mouth.” 

No nation whose citizens fit into this 
condemned pattern can ever hope to 
achieve victory over the hate-filled philos- 
ophy of its enemies. There is nothing 
apathetic or lukewarm about those who 
have been taught hate. 

The Nazis and others of their ilk have 
taught hate from the date of their incep- 
tion as political units. Beginning with 
the very young, they have indoctrinated 
themselves and their disciples with hate 
until it is a prime part of them. But they 
have taught the wrong hate; they have 
taught hate for people. They have be- 
come embued with the inordinate idea 
that they are a superior race. They have 
founded their order on hatred of any 
creed, race, or principle that) does not 
subscribe to their ideas. Anyone so un- 
fortunate as to be born of a so-called in- 
ferior race, or who subscribes to other 
than the Nazi creed, merits the greatest 
degree of hate and contempt. 

The Nazi order is founded upon the 
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Should We Teach Hate? 





By FrEp J. KAREM 
Theodore Ahrens Trade High School 
Louisville, Kentucky* 


basis that people exist for the state, not 
the state for the people. The Nazi order 
cannot conceive of any moral or spiritual 
principle being superior to the state. Con- 
sequently, the Nazi state-god philosophy 
and the democratic philosophy are as far 
apart as good and evil. Hatred of the 
democratic idea of individual freedom 
is deeply imbedded in the Nazi cult. 

In the same measure, the idea of in- 
dividual freedom should be so much a 
part of us that by our very nature we 
hate any philosophy that denies it. Since 
the essence of individual freedom is 
freedom of the soul, we should hate, to 
the innermost part of our souls, any phi- 
losophy or order that denies such free- 
dom. That is the hate we must teach! 

Just as we hate the faults of our chil- 
dren without hating the children, we must 
hate the faults of our enemies. Hate for 
evil can never compromise! Were we to 
compromise with our children, permit- 
ting them to practice their faults, we 
would surely be storing up for days of 
misery ahead. 

There was once a mother whose son 
brought home a purloined egg. The 
mother took the egg and made use of it 
without inquiry. Stealing was practiced 
by that son without parental restraint 
until it became a habit, growing upon 
him through the years as a prolific vine 
grows until it covers an entire house. 
Ultimately the son marched to the gal- 


*Editor’s Note: This is the second of a series of 


articles sponsored by the Kentucky Council for the 
Social Studies. 
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lows to answer for a life of crime. 

As the boy stood there in the shadow 
of the noose, he called for his mother. 
Then before the multitude, with terrible 
bitterness, he shouted: “She it is who is 
the cause of ruin!” Then turning to his 
mother he said: “In my youth you hated 
not my faults; you permitted me to in- 
dulge my evil desires. You brought me 
to this... you!” 

The answer that came from the woman 
came with soul-tearing anguish: “I 
failed to hate and destroy your faults. 
Now they have destroyed us both.” 

Therein is contained the answer to the 
question of whether or not we should 
teach hate. It is hate and destroy, or 
tolerate and be destroyed by that which 
we should abhor. There is no compro- 
mise. Hate never compromises. 

Certainly, a diabolical hate based on 
an evil notion of the divinity of the state 
and admitting no idea of individual free- 
dom will never compromise! This we 
must teach—that our hate for such a sys- 
tem can never compromise! We must 
realize and teach others that we are en- 
gaged in a life and death struggle between 
hates, only one of which can survive. We 


must realize and teach that the struggle 
will not be easy. No struggle with the 
forces of evil ever is! 

We must teach an intense, undying, 
uncompromising hate for any force 
whose avowed purpose, or inherent 
tendency, is to place shackles upon the 
souls of men. So intense and consuming 
must our hate for such a force or system 
be that, no matter how terrific the task, 
we will be relentless in pursuing it to a 
victorious climax! 

The morale of a nation possessing a 
great hatred of evil principles will be so 
strong that though all the forces of evil 
were hurled against it there would be 
no yielding. That is the hate we must 
teach. 

Where the hate of evil principles glows 
within the human breast it generates an 
undying love — a love for the principles 
of truth and freedom! Where such a 
love exists men will fight to the death to 
preserve it! This love, born of hate 
generated into the hearts of our people, 
would guarantee victory. Victory then 
would be as positive and certain as the 
inexorableness of passing time! 

That is what we must teach! 








Exhibition of Work By 
Belgian Schoolchildren 
’ ONE of the Eaton Square mansions 


which house the Belgian Government 
in London, their Ministry of Education 


WORLD 
EDUCATION 


recently presented a most interesting 
show of handwork, drawings and needle- 
work, produced in their schools during 
the past year. 

Of the 2,000 Belgian children of 
school age now living in Great Britain, 
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many hundreds are at present almost 
indistinguishable, except for a tendency 
to rise to the top of the class, from their 
fellows in English schools. They have 
quickly acquired the language and take 
kindly to our system of education. The 
remainder, about 800, in schools estab- 
lished here by their own Board of Edu- 
cation, pursue the more loaded Conti- 
nental programme and are taught in three 
languages, French, Flemish, and English. 

It is from these Belgian schools that 
the work on show was collected, with the 
exception of one exhibit, of outstanding 
interest, from a group of children suffer- 
ing from tuberculosis of the bones, evacu- 
ated from a sanatorium in Belgium and 
housed for the duration in one of the 
Treloar Homes. These children have 
classes in their own languages and in 
English as well as instruction in arts and 
crafts, which are particularly important 
as a basis for their future training in 
whatever light manual work they may 
be able to undertake for their livelihood. 

The general impression from the ex- 
hibit was one of individuality and of 
lively and happy imagination. One felt 
that in order to produce such work these 
children must be enjoying a reasonably 
normal life, that the terrible sufferings of 
separation from families and of evacu- 
ation are mercifully forgotten, that they 
feel secure and well cared for. Amongst 
the drawings and designs there was in- 
evitably a sprinkling of Spitfires, sub- 
marines, and ‘engines of war’, but the 
inspiration of even these scenes among 
the many less topical subjects was rather 
aesthetic than morbid. 

The standard of work, considering the 
interruption in their studies and the dif- 
ficulties of settling down in new condi- 
tions, compared favourably, age for age, 
with the work produced in our own 
schools. Ingenious economy in the use 
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of materials was striking, and some of 
the work, particularly the needlework, 
was of high quality which reminded one 
forcibly of the source of the work, of 
the country which has produced so much 
of the world’s finest lace and embroidery, 
and of the influence, in its teaching tra- 
dition, of the religious orders. 

The exhibition of the technical and 
professional schools showed that the hos- 
pitality of the L.C.C., Hammersmith, 
where a number of workshops and class- 
rooms have been put at the disposal of 
the Belgian Board of Education, is well 
repaid. Metal and wood-work, samples 
of draughtsmanship and mechanical de- 
sign showed quite a professional finish, 
and from the girls’ side the samples of 
tailoring and dressmaking were finely 
executed and, simple as they were, 
showed traces of the originality and 
smartness which we are accustomed to 
find in the work of our neighbours across 
the Channel. This impression was 
strengthened by the quality of some of 
the commercial art and fashion sketches. 

The fact that all this was the result of © 
only a short period of work in new sur- 
roundings, with many difficulties to over- 
come in the way of cramped premises 
and shortage of materials, allows one to 
expect a steady development in quality 
and variety, and it is to be hoped that 
the Belgian Board of Education will be 
able to show us another collection at the 
end of this year which, if it lives up to 
the promise of the recent exhibition, 
should be of great interest to English 
teachers and school-children. 





To respect man’s dignity while recog- 
nizing his duty to society is to advance 
towards that democracy of citizens and 
of states; to perfect, maintain, and de- 
fend this is the end of education. 
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Is This English? 


This was a typical situation. The prob- 
lem was to give a class of graduating 
seniors something functional in English. 
Some of these young people were plan- 
ning to work, others to enlist in the armed 
forces, a small number were going to col- 
lege, and the others were going out to 
face the various obstacles which, today, 
confront our high school graduates. What 
should this group be given in the remain- 
ing precious twelve weeks. 


During a conference between the prin- 
cipal and the instructor, it was decided 
that the most prevalent need was informa- 
tion on current affairs. The following 
day a tentative plan was made by the 
class, the principal, and the instructor. 
The class was to study the world situation. 
After discussing several possible ap- 
proaches it was suggested by one mem- 
ber of the class, “Since the tension of 
war is running high in the Pacific, why 
not start there?” Everyone approved 
the suggestion and the work started. 


First, a bibliography of available ma- 
terial was made. The Readers’ Guide 
was the most valuable tool in planning 
the research. New material was ordered. 
World maps were drawn to scale with 
places correctly located according to lati- 
tude and longitude. Propaganda analy- 
sis resulted from notes taken on news 
broadcasts and newspaper clippings. A 
committee posted News Flashes on bul- 
letin boards. An exercise called “Think- 
ing and Writing” gave an opportunity 
for the expression of individual opinion 
on controversal topics and questions of 
national morale. Debates on such ques- 
tions as raising the soldiers’ pay and 
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By Lityian LEHMAN 
Okolona High School 
Louisville, Ky. 


speeding up production were stimulating. 
Weekly World News Map Service was 
an aid in “keeping up with the times.” 
Writing letters to the senators and repre- 
sentatives for certain legislative action 
created interest. Clippings of maps, 
graphs, cartoons, and statistical reports 
were put into notebooks. Identity drills 
on noted personalities were given fre- 
quently. Five-hundred-word themes 
were assigned three times during the 
twelve weeks. Notes on magazine arti- 
cles, class reports, and news broadcasts 
were kept on 3 by 5 inch cards. 


The question arises, “Is this English?” 
In this activity the techniques of lan- 
guage entered as a subsidiary but neces- 
sary aid. Real experiences in speaking 
and in writing provided opportunity for 
meaningful learning, which for that rea- 
son, became permanent learning. The 
four language arts; reading, speaking, 
writing, and listening were stimulated. 
The work was individualized. The stu- 
dents were preparing for self education 
because the center of gravity was shifted 
from the teacher to the pupil. 


If this is not English, it is a close rela- 
tive which calls for correct usage of the 
Mother Tongue. 





This equality of opportunity must in- 
clude the fullest nurture of every special 
ability, talent, or skill. 
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C.1.0. and A.F. of L. Speak Out 
for Federal Aid to Education 





Statement on Public Education 


WILLIAM GREEN, President 
American Federation of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 


HE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR 

is deeply concerned that adequate 
educational opportunities shall be main- 
tained for the youth of our Nation. This 
is our one way to assure that the level of 
intellectual capacity of the next genera- 
tion is.maintained. Although huge sums 
are being earmarked for defense we can- 
not afford to decrease amounts set aside 
for our public schools. Boys and girls 
have a right to opportunities to learn as 
their faculties develop. If we deny them 
opportunities adjusted to their develop- 
ment in years, we can never wholly make 
up for the neglect. 

Our schools are in danger from pro- 
posals to cut their income as well as from 
sub-standard salaries paid, so that teach- 
ers are turning to war production and 
government employment in order to get 
increases enabling them to earn at least 
$1,500 annually. No teacher can live in 
health with the minimum of comforts and 
make professional progress on less than 
$1,500. 

The American Federation of Labor has 
asked central labor unions to find out 
what salaries are paid in their locality. 
This information should help in plan- 
ning for funds to maintain educational 
opportunities. The Federal Government 
should act to supplement state and local 
support of education. Federal grants in 
aid to states is our one effective way to 
provide equal educational opportunities 
to all citizens. The schools need emer- 
gency aid now. 
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Puitip Murray, President 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Washington, D. C. 


HE Coneress of Industrial Organiza- 

tions, representing as it does some 5 
million workers in American industry 
and their families, is deeply and vitally 
concerned with our public education sys- 
tem. Labor has always believed in 
wholehearted support of public educa- 
tion. Especially now when we are at war 
against Fascism, public education sym- 
bolizes the kind of thing we are fighting 
for. 


It is our profound conviction that the 
war must not be used to weaken or de- 
stroy our system of public education. To 
the contrary, it must be a part of the war 
effort to strengthen our educational sys- 
tem. 


It is, therefore, of the greatest im- 
portance that there should be maintained 
in every state and community a well sup- 
ported system of public education. This 
means especially the provision of well 
paid teachers who are given the protec- 
tion they need so that they may impar- 
tially teach the truth and honestly pre- 
pare youth for the changing conditions in 
the world. The workers engaged in the 
vital tasks of war production are deter- 
mined that this war shall be won in order 
that our children may have the oppor- 
tunity for a better life. 


We must stand firmly against any at- 
tempt to lower school standards during 
this period, against any attempt to im- 
pair our war effort and the post war 
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world by depriving our children of their 
right to an education. 

Adequate public education is a nation- 
al need. Those states and communities 
that are financially unable to maintain 
good schools should be assisted by fed- 
eral funds. We stand firmly in support 
of the proposition that all the children 
of the nation should have a fair and equal 
opportunity for education because upon 
them depends the future well-being of 
our nation. 





The challenge of the new day for 
American colleges is very great. All our 
energies at the present must be devoted 
to winning the war. Yet winning the war 
will be futile if we do not throughout the 
period of its winning keep our people 
prepared to make a lasting and worthy 
peace. This time the peace must be 
global the same as the war has become 
global. Around the peace table the 
voice of the United States will have great 
weight. It is of tremendous importance 
that that voice shall represent the aspira- 
tions of a people determined that man- 
kind everywhere shall go forward to its 
destiny. The soul of that destiny is 
maximum freedom of the human spirit. 


Franklin D. Roosevelt. 


Camp Shelby, Miss. 
September 20, 1942. 





Mr. W. P. King 

Secretary, Kentucky Education Association 
Louisville, Ky. 

Dear Sir: 

I am an ex-Kentucky school teacher and 
formerly a member of your Association. My 
school was in the hills of Carroll County, a 
rural consolidated school. For four years I 
did my best as a teacher and citizen; then I 
left my school for the army but my heart re- 
mains in the schools of Kentucky. I’ve just 
“took off” as we say here to do what I can to 
help. Tonight I have some things on my 
chest so here goes: 


As I listen in on my radio tonight I am 
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aware that just about two years ago I was a 
teacher in a Kentucky classroom. Memories 
of my classroom come to me here at my post 
of duty. I can see the old brick building near 
the creek, the boys and girls playing on the 
grounds and the buzzing sound of the primary 
children as they came in contact with their 
first school work. I can see the old flag pole 
in the front of the building; incidentally, all 
five of us that erected it are, or will be, in the 
armed forces by October. Many are the hours 
that I’ve spent thinking of my job and pro- 
fession, sometimes after long hours of work 1 
can still see it all. 

I’ve wondered if I shall be able to go back 
to my classroom after this war is over. I 
know that many of the teachers in the services 
have thought of the same thing. To be sure 
we will find a different world. You will no- 
tice that I said a different world. I believe 
that too long we have taught our pupils that 
everything outside of our continent is foreign. 
Unconsciously or otherwise, we did. Should 
we continue to do so after this war is over all 
our sacrifices will be in vain and the Atlantic 
Charter will only be history. 

Sometimes I think of how all are trying to 
do their part in this struggle, and, yet, “all” 
doesn’t include a few. Never let it be said 
that teachers didn’t take advantage of the op- 
portunity to guide their pupils in the ways of 
Democracy by having them practice Democra- 
cy. I believe that this should be their chief 
war effort. The ideal of every teacher should 
be that those pupils under their supervision 
should understand the principles of Democracy 
and Freedom to such an extent that they will 
become better leaders and citizens even than 
those who have gone before in this nation. 

Those things that we consider lightly, duc 
to their presence, become as jewels when lost. 
Such is our freedom. American teachers 
must be on the alert to see that Democracy 
and Freedom, always exist, and they must be 
willing to give all that these priceless privi- 
leges may remain unhampered. Those men 
who are giving their all for freedom will be 
betrayed if our school teachers fail to do their 
part. As an ex-school teacher now in uniform 
I would rather sleep in the dust of Africa than 
teach in a defeated America! 

Cpl. Allen L. McManis, 
former principal of Locust 
Consolidated School, 
Carroll County, Kentucky. 
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American Democracy and 


Teacher Education 


O™= OF THE biggest present-day prob- 
lems confronting those of us who 


are engaged in the training of teachers | 


is this: How can teacher-training institu- 
tions train both prospective teachers and 
teachers in service so as to further the 
protection of American democratic 
ideals? 

Of course, a question that immediately 
arises is, What are the American demo- 
cratic ideals that should be protected? 
In answer to this question it should be 
said that among the many that might be 
mentioned are the following: 

1. A recognition of the dignity and 

worth of the individual regardless 
- of race, nationality, religion, or 
social and economic status. 

2. A recognition of the interdepen- 
dence of men; that is, a realiza- 
tion of the fact that no man can 
live to himself. 

3. A sincere belief in human intelli- 
gence as the supreme means for 
solving all our problems. 

4. A recognition of the importance of 
self-control and self-discipline on 
the part of everyone. 

5. A recognition of the importance 
of individual differences and also 
the importance of encouraging in- 
dividuality. 

6. A profound faith in human free- 
dom—-political freedom, religious 
freedom, freedom of expression, 
freedom from fear, freedom from 
want, and freedom to organize for 
the common good. 
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By T. E. CocHran 
Centre College, Danville, Ky. 


7. A wide participation on the part 
of every individual in the formu- 
lation of our common objectives, 
in planning for their realization, 
in executing these plans, and in 
evaluating the products. 


The next question that arises is, Just 
what can our teacher-training institutions 
do that will aid in the protection of these 
and other great American democratic 
ideals that might be mentioned? Among 
the many answers that might be given 
the following should certainly be in- 
cluded: 

1. They should seek to inculcate in 
the prospective teachers a sense 
of the dignity and worth of the 
individual—a sense of the worth 
both of one’s self and of others. 

2. They should promote among the 
prospective teachers a sense of 
social solidarity and the spirit of 
helpfulness. 

3. They should seek to develop in the 
prospective teachers both the will- 
ingness and the ability to reason 
well. 

4. They should seek to develop in the 
prospective teachers both the will- 
ingness and the ability to control 
and discipline themselves. 

5. They should do their utmost to 
get .the prospective teachers to 
have a philosophy of education 
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that embodies the value of the 
American democratic ideals. 

6. They should endeavor to get the 
prospective teachers to see that 
the dissemination of the ideals of 
American democracy constitutes 
one of the major tasks of every 
teacher, particularly the teachers 
of the social studies. 


7. And finally, they can and should 
practice the ideals of American 
democracy; for example, greater 
faculty participation in certain 
phases of administration, and 
also student participation through 
their representatives in faculty 
meetings and on certain commit- 
tees. 








The Sia in the 


Defense Program 


G OVERNOR JOHNSON’S comment, made 
nine months ago in regard to short- 
ening the school term may not have met 
with the approval of all school men but 
it did startle them into a realization of 
the seriousness of the situation. Not 
that all school men were asleep; some 
had thought the situation over carefully 
and had arrived at some very definite 
solutions with plans to put their ideas 
into effect. But for the most part educa- 
tors were just as hazy in their realization 
of and in their thinking about the serious- 
ness of the situation as were the Ameri- 
can people as a whole during the first 
days of the war. 

A prevailing idea among Americans 
has been that the term should be length- 
ened, not shortened. Increase it to four- 
teen years, include Junior College work 
and vocational training as an integral 
part of the whole, offer courses beyond 
the high school level that will fit pupils 
for life in the community. Public 
schools have had as their primary func- 
tion training for productive. citizenship 
in the community where the school is lo- 
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By ArcHIE RIEHL 
Barret Manual Training High School 
Henderson, Ky. 


cated. The war has changed this con- 
ception. Productive citizenship is still 
the aim, but now we must train them to 
meet a national need, not a local one. In- 
creased offerings in shop practices, stim- 
ulated by federal subsidies; stress on 
mathematics, especially solid geometry 
and trigonometry; and more emphasis on 
health and physical training are examples 
of this change. We must continue to 
change and add. 

We are confronted with two vital prob- 
lems other than these concerning actual 
defense training. One is a probable short- 
age of teachers as an increasing number 
occupations. The other is the possibility, 
or rather a certainty, that young men will 
be called into the service before they have 
finished their formal education. 

Governor Johnson proposes to shorten 
the public school years from twelve to 
eleven. He would do this by doubling 
up, teaching two years in one somewhere 
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along the line. I propose that this same 
result be obtained, not by doubling up, 
but by teaching high school pupils during 
the summer months. Promote by quar- 
ters rather than by semesters. The pres- 
ent school year of thirty-six weeks would 
be divided into three twelve-week per- 
iods. The fourth period of twelve weeks 
would be taught during the summer. 

The thirty-six week school year is used 
purely as an illustration. Ifa school has 
only a seven month’s term, obviously one 
third of the term’s work could be com- 
pleted in a little over nine weeks. The 
fourth, or summer term in this instance, 
would be nine weeks instead of the twelve 
suggested above. In other words, the 
summer term would be one-third the 
length of the academic year. The pupil, 
after finishing this first term, would be 
ready to enter the fall term as a 9B; at 
midterm he would be advanced to 9A; 
at the spring-term, to 10B; and he would 
be ready to enter 10A at the opening of 
the summer term. This division of the 
calendar year into one and one-third aca- 
demic years would allow a pupil to fin- 
ish four academic years in three calen- 
dar years and would give him a full 
thirty-six weeks in each subject. He 
would have had the same subjects, spent 
the same length of time on each one, and 
would be ready for college one year ear- 
lier. The same plan followed by the 
colleges would cut one year from their 
courses and would enable the pupil to 
obtain his degree when he is approxi- 
mately twenty years of age. If the pupil, 
after finishing high school, did not go to 
college he would be available just one 
year earlier as an active producer in a 
defense industry. 

This plan will solve the second of the 
two problems. How will it affect the first, 
that of a shortage of teachers? In the 
first place, it will not take any greater 





number of teachers; in fact after three 
years it will require fewer. Teachers 
are leaving the profession because they 
can make more money in other fields. If 
good teachers are to be kept they must 
be paid. Raise their salaries, yes, raise 
them one-third. It will be cheaper in the 
long run. The cost of running a school 
during the summer months when heating 
and lighting are not necessary is much 
less than it is during the cold, dark win- 
ter months. One academic year of the 
four each pupil spends in high school 
will cost the community only the teacher’s 
salary. Per pupil cost for the high school 
course will be considerably less. 

Many communities believe they will 
be unable to meet the rising cost of 
teachers, much less raise them enough to 
keep them an extra term. Is this belief 
based on facts? Are not incomes in gen- 
eral rising faster than the cost of living? 
Is property not worth more? The same 
tax rate on an increased valuation will 
bring more revenue. As income rises 
will not tax delinquency diminish? Will 
not schools have more money next year 
rather than less? 

If a school district has more money, 
there is but one way to use it; use it to in- 
sure adequate instruction. The finest 
building, the most modern equipment, 
the best textbooks, and the most complete 
library of reference material are almost 
useless if trained, competent instruction 
in their use is not available. There is 
(but one way to improve our schools; im- 
prove the quality of instruction. 

Is anything more important to a com- 
munity than the training of its children? 
Are we going to let the schools go down? 
This is an emergency; it is our duty to 
meet it. If it means sacrifices, let us 
make sacrifices. The free public school 
is democracy’s first line of defense. We 
must hold that line. 
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Why the Individual Conference 


A™ OF US recognize the importance of 
the conference, or heart-to-heart 
talk, in dealing with children. It should 
be employed by parents and teachers. 
Probably most of us have a very hazy 
idea of the procedure, of the subjects to 
be discussed, and of the exact nature of 
the benefits derived. 

In other days the method suggested in 
Green’s “Psychoanalysis for The School- 
room”, a simple little book which con- 
sists of a few case-studies and exact ele- 
mentary methods to employ, aided us to 
get some remarkable results in helping 
pupils to set up long-time goals and to 
adjust present affairs to the accomplish- 
ment of these purposes. Mr. Roosevelt’s 
“We are on our way” states a necessary 
part of the philosophy of life of any hap- 
py character, young or old. It is a nec- 
essary part of our “Faith, Hope, Char- 
ity” that there be some fairly definite 
and achievable goal clearly defined for 
the future. 

Mr. Green brings out the fact that 
when we get anyone to talk freely, and 
ourselves gradually withdraw from the 
conversation, save as an interested listen- 
er, the person interviewed will very soon 
drift into the expression of the ideas with 
which his mind is habitually filled. This 
is, incidentally, the chief method of the 
psychoanalysts, though we can use the 
method for our simple purposes without 
very deep learning. 

Mr. Green’s suggestions led to many 
conferences with young people based on 
three questions: 1. “What do you plan to 
be after you get through school?” 2. 
“Have you arranged your courses in 
school to that end?” — Let’s check up 
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By Joun ErskInE Beck 
Henderson, Ky. 


and arrange them. 3. “How are you get- 
ting along with your present work?” 

In discussion of these questions the 
young person tells most of his purposes 
and ambitions, most of his views on life, 
and all his troubles. Since he recognizes 
a sincere interest in his future, he is de- 
lighted to receive aid in solving his prob- 
lems. 

Sometimes he needs to confer with his 
parents in regard to his future plans, but 
a sincere discussion of these three ques- 
tions usually will set him “on his way” 
and will lead him to be a boy who needs 
only guidance and encouragement, rather 
than to be a rebellious and disturbing 
factor in his group. 

The sub-conscious powers aiding in 
this conference were disclosed in a book 
by Dr. William I. Thomas, which reached 
our hands recently. In his list of the 
“insistent impulses” we recognize that 
the four impulses listed cover most of 
life; and they operated, without our 
knowing them, in our simple conference. 
(We can also recognize them as the 
basis of most successful sales.) Here 
they are: 


1. “The Desire for New Experience. 
Men crave excitement and all exper- 
iences are exciting which have in 
them some resemblance to the pur- 
suit, capture, escape, death which 
characterized the earlier life of man- 
kind.” 

What topic could we possibly bring up 
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more exciting than laying plans for a life 
adventure? 


2. “The Desire for Security. The desire 
for security is opposed to the desire 
for new experiences. It is based on 
fear, which tends to avoid death, and 
expresses itself in timidity, avoidance 
and flight. The individual dominated 
by it is cautious, conservative, and 
apprehensive, tending also to regular 
habits, systematic work, and the ac- 
cumulation of property.” 

This desire also attended our humble 
conference, as we planned security for 
the future, with daily successes to be 
crowned by the removal of fear for him- 
self and his future family. 


3. “The Desire for Response. The de- 
sire for response is primarily related 
to the instinct of love, and shows it- 
self in the tendency to seek and to 
give signs of appreciation in connec- 
tion with other individuals. It is the 
most social of the wishes. It makes 
selfish claims; but, on the other hand, 
it is the main source of altruism.” 

An unknown visitor, the desire for re- 
sponse sat at our conference and its in- 
fluence made the child happy as an-older 
person manifested an interest in his 
ideas, his plans and his future. And, al- 
though we did not know the words, the 
desire for response was amply rewarded 
for the teacher as the pupil responded 
visibly then, and more through the years, 
to the growth of the seed a wiser man had 
given us both. 


4. “The Desire for Recognition. This 
wish is expressed in the general strug- 
gle of men for position in their social 
group, in devices for securing a recog- 
nized, enviable and advantageous so- 
cial status.”” — Sports, war, explora- 
tion, feigned illnesses and frailty, 
boasting, bullying, cruelty, tyranny, 
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“the will to power”. The child who 
misbehaves and takes the punishment 
rather than be ignored!” 


The very fact that we recognize the 
child as an individual with important 
purposes, interests and needs to be 
studied and served appeals to this most 
powerful motive and our success is aided 
by a power we had not recognized. 


The conference, by its very existence, 
calls in to our aid most of the irresist- 
ible forces of the innate nature of our 
young charge, and, with a little thought- 
ful skill, it can enlist all of these primal 
urges. It is certainly justified as one of 
the important techniques of modern edu- 
cation. 

How often should it be employed? The 
advisor or home-room teacher should 
have some such conference with every 
pupil at least once each semester, prefer- 
ably within the first month. A call in 
the home following the conference will 
have plenty of topics ready for discus- 
sion, and will form a closer bond between 
home and school than any other interest. 
A close co-ordination of home and school 
in the interest of every pupil is more im- 
portant than most of the detail work of 
education. 

When first things are really put first, 
we will find that the establishment of 
long-time purposes, with definite plans 
and faithful execution, when evaluated 
will mean greater emotional security for 
each child as an individual and will re- 
sult in a happy, successful, harmonious 
school. 

We agree with the California Commis- 
sion on Secondary Education that “The 
Royal Road to Learning” is through 
“Purposing, Planning, Executing, and 
Evaluating”. The individual conference 
is certainly a means, if not the means, to 
this end. 
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MUSIC TODAY 


OR A LONG WHILE Music has been a 

side show at the circus, but now it 

is going to be the main ring. Our chief 

purpose is doing things with it that are 

very beautiful and that give more music 
which they can use out of school. 

There should be music for every child 
as all children cannot be taught alike. 
What the child likes and uses is more im- 
portant than what he knows. This par- 
ticular subject should be made a part of 
what the child is doing; something to 
work out with him. 

Music is no longer isolated material, 
but it is an integrated part of our school 
program. 

Some elementary problems which are 
common to all of us are: 


1. We should live with the children 
where we find them rather than worry 
about getting them ready for high school. 
That period can, and will have, its own 
peculiar difficulties and we will be kept 
entirely occupied with those in the grades. 


2. Experiences should be offered 
which promote individual self expression. 
We should have many organizations— 
Glee Club, Rhythm Band, Junior Band, 
etc., so that children might have an active 
part by actual participation. 


3. Music should not be a list of sub- 
ject matter to be learned, but something 
to do its part in making a well-balanced 
personality. We should not make chil- 
dren test-minded by giving factual mate- 
rial, but strive for bigger and better 
social development; something to make 
the child actually live better. Try to 
regiment democratic ideas. 


4. We should not try to make our 
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By Epitu Fite Jones 
Vi anceburg, Ky. 


schools alike, but different. We should 
not try to develop standardization, but 
the child’s school should be a place where 
he is working. 

Music teachers do not pour in but 
they draw out. For this reason their task 
is long and arduous. 


5. There should be a change from 
teacher purpose to pupil purpose. It 
should be a problem to work out with 
the children. 

In order to try to accomplish some of 
these things we use these approaches: 

1. Singing 

2. Listening (ear training) 

3. Creative music. 

Since Music is the most socializing of 
all subjects we should give it.a larger 
place in our program than ever before. 

We all know that we can live without 
music, but that we can live much happier 
with it. 





To Our Readers: 


Whenever a comment or criticism oc- 
curs to you that would help us in our 
job of helping you with yours, we hope 
very much that you will write us about 
it, and if in the course of your work sug: 
gestions occur to you which would be 
helpful to us in making the Association 
or its Journal of more value to you, we 
hope you will feel free to pass such sug- 
gestions on to us. 
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The Relationship Between Mental 






And Physical Development 


Mx research studies have been con- 
ducted with the purpose of deter- 
mining the relation of the intelligence of 
individuals to various indices of physical 
growth. These studies have differed 
widely among themselves in the criteria 
of intelligence employed, in techniques 
of investigation, and in methods of an- 
alysis. Some of the early studies have 
been widely quoted as showing a high 
degree of positive relationship. More 
critical appraisal of the data within re- 
cent years has led us to believe that the 
correlation is decidedly lower than it has 
been inferred. 

Little concern has been manifest as to 
the causal factors involved in this re- 
lationship. Paterson and other writers 
have suggested that its bases may be 
largely in individual differences in eco- 
nomic-social status, and that a socially 
homogeneous group would probably 
show negligible correlation between men- 
tal and physical status. Other workers 
contend that the apparent correlation is 
due to maturity, a contention which 
makes intelligible the fact that, in gen- 
eral, the positiveness of correlations les- 
sens with age. 

This study, therefore, is an attempt to 
analyze a number of the various studies 
for the purpose of determining whether 
ornot there is any relationship between 
intelligence and such physical traits as 
weight, height, head shape and _ size, 
pubescence, and dentition. 

The assertion of Sir Francis Galton 
that men of genius tend to be above aver- 
age in height and weight has extended 
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great influence upon research seeking to 
settle this question. Representative types 
of studies which have sought to answer 
this problem are the following: 

Porter, 1892, using age-grade location 
as the criterion of mental ability, found 
that the precocious children of a given 
age were both taller and heavier than the 
mean; whereas, the dull ones were 
lighter. (Porter’s statistical treatment 
was very crude and consequently, it pre- 
vents the making of any statement as to 
the degree of agreement.) 

Gilbert, 1894, using teachers’ ratings 
of general mental ability as the criterion, 
found inconsistent results. At age seven, 
the average weight of dull children was 
49 pounds, and that of bright children 
was 45.5 pounds; whereas, at age eleven, 
bright children averaged 70 pounds, and 
dull ones averaged 66.5 pounds. In 
seven age groups the dull children were 
heavier, and in four groups the bright 
children were heavier. 

West, 1896, using Gilbert’s method 
found that, on the whole, precocity bore 
an inverse ratio to bodily development. 

MacDonald, 1899, using teachers’ ra- 
tings concluded that bright children are 
in general taller and heavier than dull 
ones. Inspection of height and weight 
curves for bright and dull boys showed 


that the curves cross and re-cross from 


*Capt. Ed Stansbury was formerly on the faculty at 
Western State Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ky. 
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age to age thus resulting in a zero cor- 
relation. 

Dayton, 1928, using the Stanford 
Binet test on 3,555 retarded public 
school children found the taller children 
to be brighter than the shorter ones. The 
mean I. Q. for children one inch over 
average in height was 68.5; for those of 
average height it was 66.3, and. for those 
one inch under average it was 61.5. 

Kempf, 1929, classified by mental 
tests three I. Q. groups. He found that 
taller and heavier children have slightly 
higher I. Q.’s. 

Bagley, 1935, in an effort to get away 
from mere data comparison and to con- 
centrate on individual growth, studied 61 
cases of ages from infancy to five years 
of age. She correlated intelligence with 
a series of physical variables (weight, 
head circumference, cutting of first 
teeth) and found that all coefficients 
were close to zero. 

Dearborn, 1935, in one of the Har- 
vard growth studies which extended over 
a twelve-year growth period and which 
involved thousands of children for the 
purpose of determining whether or not 
large or small increments of growth had 
any influence on school achievement, 
studied 1000 children during a two-year 
period in which, on the average, the 
greatest growth takes place. Methods of 
study were correlation comparison of 
extreme groups and cases of pupils who 
had made unusual gain or lack of gain 
in physical growth or in school achieve- 
ment. Results showed no relationship 
between spurts or lags in physical growth 
and achievement in school subjects. 

Abernethy, 1936, in studies on child- 
ren from eight through seventeen years 
of age found that the correlation between 
mental tests and height, weight, ossifica- 
tion ratio, and chest girth, was all posi- 
tive but low. The coefficient decreased 
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during the latter part of adolescence. 
Study of the correspondence between 
ratio of growth in various traits indicated 


no consistent relationship between 
amounts of gain. Analysis of growth 
curves revealed no relationship between 
fluctuation in rate of mental and physi- 
cal development. Positive acceleration 
in the rate of physical development was 
not accompanied by a corresponding 
change in rate of mental growth. After 
the thirteenth birthday, boys’ mental 
curves were slightly negative in flexion, 
at which period the growth of physical 
traits is positively accelerated. The 
results further showed that boys and 
girls had a very similar type of mental 
development. 

The trend in the investigations studied 
seems to point out a low positive correla- 
tion between mental and physical status 
of the child. The correlation, however, 
is too low to be of any predictive value. 

Influences from evolution directed at- 
tention to a study of head measurements. 
Studies of skull capacities of various 
ages revealed a correlation of head vol- 
ume and cultural evolution. For ex- 
ample, anthropoid ages measured 621 
cc.; whereas, Europeans measured 1940 
ec. Dr. Gall, the founder of phrenol- 
ogy, contends that there is a close con- 
nection between the size of the brain and 
intellectual powers, and that most idiots 
have small heads. 

Pearson, 1905, collected data on 4500 
twelve-year-old boys and girls and on 
1000 Cambridge University students. 
Both groups were sorted into intellectual 
grades by teacher rating and scholastic 
record. The cephalic index was taken 
(maximum breadth + maximum length 
xX 100). Results showed correlations 
so low (—.06 to +.14) that the useful- 
ness of head measurements as indicators 
of mental ability is nil. 
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Estabrook, 1928, in a study begun in 
1922 and still continuing, divided the 
children in the first grade and all those 
six years of age into three racial groups: 
North European, Italian, and Jew. Stand- 
ard intelligence tests were given. The 
Pearson Lee formula was employed to 
measure cranial capacity. The correla- 
tion between gross cranial capacity and 
intelligence was positive and, while low, 
was sometimes significant. On the other 
hand, relative cranial capacity correla- 
tion appeared to be absolutely without 
significance. 

Broom, 1932, used the Pearson Lee 
formula on 200 college men and women 
to determine brain capacity. The rela- 
tionship was so low that it precluded any 
use of cranial measurements in making 
valid predictions concerning intellectual 
status. 

Literature abounds with emphatic as- 
sertions to the effect that dolichocepholy 
(long headedness) implies mental super- 
iority and brachycepholy (broad headed- 
ness) implies mental dullness. Rose, 
1906, using 1290 boys from six to four- 
teen years of age, found no apparent dif- 
ference in cephalic index of inferior, 
average, superior, and very superior in- 
tellectual status. Pearson, 1906, found 
a correlation between cephalic index and 
intelligence of —.04 for twelve-year-old 
boys, and .07 for twelve-year-old girls. 

From a phylogenetic point of view, in- 
crease in head size and cultural develop- 
ment have, in general, gone hand in 
hand. ‘This association does not, how- 
ever, warrant acceptance of the assump- 
tion that within cultural groups intelli- 
gence can be predicted from head size. 
This non-relationship acceptance frees us 
from explaining mental equality between 
the sexes in face of the tremendous dif- 
ference in head shape and size. 

Many workers have attempted to prove 
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that mental development is dependent 
upon physical development. Proposals 
for the educational classification of 
school children, school load to be carried 
by the pupil, have been made utilizing 
physical status as measured by carpal 
development in addition to chronological 
and mental ages. 

Lowell and Woodrow, 1922, took 
radiographs of hands and wrists of 650 
school children from the ages of five to 
eleven. They found that the correlation 
between carpal age and I. Q. for seven- 
year-old boys was .15, and that the cor- 
relation for the same girls was .23. 

Wittler, in one of the Harvard studies, 
obtained no correlation between carpal 
development and speed in hand writing. 

Freeman and Carter, 1924, using 440 
boys and girls from seven to seventeen 
years of age obtained correlations be- 
tween ossification ratio and mental age, 
with chronological age held constant, of 
.08 for boys, and .09 for girls. 

Some students of child development 
have held that the age of onset of puberty 
is the most important index of general 
maturing, either physical or mental. In- 
terest in this relationship is marked by 
the work of Crampton. Using school 
standing as the criterion of intelligence, 
and comparing prepubescents with post- 
pubescents, he found slight differences 
in favor of the post-pubescents. 

Abernethy, 1925, correlated mental 
age with age of pubescence determined 
by onset of menstruation for four chrono- 
logical age groups of fourteen through 
seventeen years of age, and obtained 
negative results. Abernethy found 
marked differences in the school success 
of two groups of girls; one group was 
exceptionally precocious in age of physi- 
ological maturing; the other was excep- 
tionally retarded. The latter was defi- 
nitely lower in grade location. 
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Abernethy, 1936, found positive cor- 
relation between physiological maturing 
and intelligence from ages nine through 
seventeen. 

Stone, 1934, studied 594 college wo- 
men to determine relationship of age at 
menarche with intelligence. Care was 
taken to keep the group homogeneous, 
and to eliminate South Europeans and 
Orientals. A slight negative correlation 
was found here. A possible attenuating 
factor may have been unreliability in 
measurement of age at menarche, de- 
pending upon the memory of the sub- 
jects. 

The age of onset of puberty appears to 
have no relation to intelligence of adults. 
Physiological maturing seems to have a 
positive correlation with intelligence. 
The correlation coefficients are. too low, 
however, to justify at any age the pre- 
diction of an individual’s rating in in- 
telligence from his knowledge at the age 
of pubescence. There is no evidence of 
change in mental growth rate on account 
of the onset of pubescence. 

Other physical variables have been 
used in attempting to show some rela- 
tionship to intelligence. For example, 
the eruption of temporary teeth is known 
to involve wide differences in children. 
Are these differences related to rate of 
mental growth? 

Abernethy computed the correlation 
between dentition (number of erupted 
teeth) of 120 elementary school children, 
of thirteen years of age and under, with 
mental age and obtained a partial cor- 
relation, (chronological age contant) of 
—.12. Other studies tend to show that 
dental development and mental growth 
are independent. 

Concerning the question of body build 
and intelligence, Klineberg, Asch, and 
Block, 1934, selected 153 college men 
homogeneous as to age, education, and 
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socio-economic background. A series of 
anthropometric measurements was used 
to separate them into linear and lateral 


groups. A series of information, mem- 
ory, perceptual, and personality tests 
was administered. The findings re- 
vealed no difference between the two 
groups. 


Summary And Conclusions 


A survey of available quantitative 
evidence seems to demonstrate that prev- 
alent notions regarding the intimacy of 
the relationship between physical traits 
and intellect have been greatly exagger- 
ated. Research in the realm of anatomy 
for a physical correlation of intellect has 
yielded uniformly negative results. It 
appears that such structural characteris- 
tics as height and weight are correlated 
only slightly with intelligence. Measure- 
ments of head size and shape are found 
to be relatively independent in respect to 
intellect. Skeletal development measured 
by X-rays of the wrist yields zero or low 
correlation with intelligence. The same 
may be said of dentition. While the 
work of Abernethy seems to show a posi- 
tive relationship between physiological 
maturation in children, there appears to 
be no correlation with puberty. Indices 
of body build are found to be relatively 
unrelated to mental development. 

While most studies have revealed 
negative results, continued interest in this 
subject is very marked. The fact that 
physical traits are objective, easily de- 
finable, and easily measured has pro- 
moted this continued interest. The con- 
cepts of “integration” and “organism as 
a whole” have led to the conviction that 
in some manner structural and behav- 
ioral traits are significantly related, even 
though ordinary mass statistical methods 
fail to reveal this relationship. 

Emphasis must be placed on individ- 
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ual growth studies beginning at the earli- 
est age possible and pursued intensively 
with particular attention to concomitant 
changes in physiological function, physi- 
cal and mental growth. For certain pairs 





of traits, a marked functional relation- 
ship may occur in certain individuals. 
Two traits which are correlated in a cer- 
tain low degree may at a certain age be 
markedly affected by a third factor. 








The Common Cold 
Meets a New Enemy 


H. F. TREMAINE 
Westinghouse Co., Louisville, Ky. 


The air we breathe is now being sub- 
jected to a rather thorough house-clean- 
ing. Invisible rays from a new type of 
ultra-violet lamp are already at work in 
school rooms, hospitals, offices, and 
homes, killing or inactivating all kinds 
of air-borne bacteria and virus, thereby 
greatly minimizing the possibility of ac- 
quiring or spreading such common ill- 
nesses as respiratory infections and con- 
tagious diseases of children. 

Since early in the present century, 
science has known that a certain wave- 
length of ultra-violet energy was deadly 
to microscopic organisms. But its de- 
velopment as a practical method of air 
sanitization has awaited the past ten year 
period. In fact, it was only six years 
ago that this new germicidal agent was 
first successfully used in hospital operat- 
ing rooms for the reduction of post-op- 
erative infection. Today, there are num- 
erous installations in nurseries and chil- 
dren’s wards, as well. 

During the measles epidemic of 1940- 
41, in certain irradiated primary class 
rooms, the number of pupils contracting 
the disease was only one-fifth as high as 
in un-irradiated upper classes of the 
same institution. As a result of these 
and other tests, it seems certain that the 
use of germicidal ultra-violet will eventu- 
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ally became regular practice in the 
schools. 

Extensive research has shown that, in 
closed rooms, properly installed fixtures 
provide the bacterial equivalent of at 
least sixty changes of outside air per 
hour, as contrasted with five changes nor- 
mally. Representing the difference be- 
tween a healthful and distinctly unhealth- 
ful condition, this recent development 
not only helps immunize us against the 
common cold, influenza and throat infec- 
tions, but wages direct war upon their 
cause. 








“Happy 
iLanding 
to You” 


— Even in Hard Storms 
When Yow’re Under 
the T.C.U. Umbrella 


You'll enjoy the de- 
pendable low cost pro- 
tection of the famous 
T.C.U. Umbrella. It 
has been the sheltering 
friend to thousands of 
teachers for more than 
Not so long ago one teacher, in her 






40 years. 
enthusiastic appreciation, coined a new phrase 
descriptive of how she felt after a particularly 


hard storm of bad luck had come her way. 
She said, “It’s more than an Umbrella. It’s a Parachute 
Why not get all the facts about 
T.C.U. 10-Way Protection—which you can enjoy at a 
cost of less than a nickel a day? Send coupon today. 


-Teachers Casualty Underwriters °%15-" Bie 


I am a white teacher, interested in knowing about 
T.C.U. 10-Way Protection. Send me full details 
without obligation. 








No Agent Will Call 


What Relationship and 
Responsibility Does the 
Teacher Have to the Library? 


INCE THE MODERN trend of education 
S is so far removed from the textbook 
method of teaching it seems probable 
that the first thing to present itself in 
considering the importance of the high 
school library is its value as a source of 
reference material with which to enrich 
“the teaching procedure. 

Let us take as an illustration the teach- 
ing of history. How much broader will 
be the pupils’ interests and how much 
more pleasure and lasting good they will 
derive from it if they have access to more 
than one well-written textbook, to appeal- 
ing biographies, to the adventure in his- 
torical novels, or even in books of travel. 

Or we may consider the field of Eng- 
lish with its almost unlimited extent of 
literature. No one text could give more 
than:a mere glimpse of what a wealth of 
reading there is to be found. In the book 
collection of a good library the student 
may read more extensively what is to be 
found in collections of the best poetry, of 
plays, of essays, of short stories, as well 
as biographies, novels, and travel. Valu- 
able and up-to-date writings are to be 


By Evatyn anpD WaRNER WILLEY 
Bowling Green, Ky. 


fields of high school instruction. There 
are attractive books in science, books on 
vocations, books on cooking, consumer 


education, etiquette, and many other. 


practical subjects. 

Another function of the high school 
library, is the possibility it holds for 
training young people in the selection of 
suitable books and periodicals for recrea- 

~tional reading. If we consider as one of 
the main objectives of education train- 
ing in the worthy use of leisure time, then 
education should make it possible for 
pupils of adolescent age to have at their 
disposal the types of reading that will 
give them wholesome pleasure and create 
in them a greater desire for reading as a 
form of recreation. To guide and direct 

_jthe leisure reading of the pupils of the 
school should be the direct aim of the 
library in the school. 

Properly organized and administered 

\ the school library adjusts itself to the best 


found in magazines and periodicals of/ instructional methods. The school pro- 


the type which should be a part of the 
high school library. 

While the departments of history and 
English may depend upon the resources 
of the library for supplementary mate- 
rials to a greater extent than do other de- 
partments, yet there are many interest- 
ing books and current magazine articles 


‘\ to supplement the teaching in all the 
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ject is easily developed through the use 
of the library. Although originating in 
the classroom it may find its materials 
largely in library books, magazines, or 
filing cases. 
On the other hand, the library is able 
to handle highly individualized work. In 
her book “The Library in the School,” 
Miss Fargo tells of a boy in a certain 
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training school who had been dismissed 
from a class in English because he re- 
fused to read the plays and poems read 
by other members of his class. The library 
staff undertook to manage the situation. 
Questioning revealed that the boy liked 


mystery and detective stories. A start 
was made with Doyle and Anna Kath- 
erine Green, with the result that by the 
end of the semester the boy had com- 
pleted Westward Ho! read voluntarily. 

We can infer from incidents similar 
to the one just stated that proper guid- 
ance in reading may serve as a means 
of solving some problems of discipline, 
as well as bringing out and developing 


‘unsuspected talents within individual 


students. 

Just now when high schools must face 
the fact that a part of their job is to pre- 
pare youth for participation in warfare, 
either directly or otherwise, the library 
will serve as one source of help along 
this line by furnishing adequate current 
reading material. 

It is more difficult to arrive at a satis- 
factory conclusion relative to the rela- 
tionship of the high school teacher to the 
library than it is to determine the im- 
portance of the library itself. Assuming 
that there already exists in the high school 
a well-housed, well-equipped library, 
having an adequate book collection and 
presided over by a trained librarian, we 
have the ideal situation. In such a situ- 
ation the responsibility of the teacher 
toward the library becomes considerably 
less than it most frequently is in reality. 
But even in a school where library fa- 
cilities are adequate, the attitude and 
cooperation of the teacher will have much 
to do with the success of the library 
service rendered to the school. 

In order to guide his students in the 
selection of the proper reading material, 
the teacher must be thoroughly ac- 
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quainted with the books which are avail ~ 


able, especially those in his particular 
field. A book or a magazine article 
selected by the librarian might not be 
so well suited for reference or supple- 
mentary reading as one selected by a 
teacher who may be a specialist along 
some particular line. 

The teacher must also be ready to sug- 
gest the best books in his field when new 
books are to be added to the collection. 

nless students have had training in 
the care of books and the use of the li- 
brary in the elementary and junior high 
schools, such training must be given as 
soon as possible after their entrance into 
the senior high school. Even when pre- 
vious training has been given it needs fur- 
ther emphasis, and librarians need the 
closest cooperation on the part of the 
teacher in giving this instruction. In 
fact it is in the classroom that this in- 
struction should begin. As a result of 
emphasis upon the care of books and the 
proper use of the library, the loss of 
books through the carelessness of stu- 
dents should at least be reduced to a 
minimum. 

It seems practical that we consider 
some of the actual situations which may 
confront high school teachers in Ken- 
tucky. The most recent report to be 
found is one in the December, 1940, is- 
sue of the Bulletin of the Kentucky Li- 
brary Association. This is a short article, 
the title of which is “School Libraries 
in Kentucky”, and written by Mark God- 
man, Director of Supervision of High 
Schools of Kentucky. From this report 
we learn that at that time there were in 
Kentucky 661 high schools accredited 
through all twelve grades. Of this num- 
ber 529 were public white schools, 59 
colored, and 73 private schools. From 
these he states that 159 schools did not 
report any library training on the part 
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of teachers, and 169 reported what would 
be assumed to be part-time librarian 
service. 

These facts would lead to the conclu- 
sion that even among the fully accredited 
high schools of the state the supervision 
and administration of the library would 
fall to the lot of the teacher. Add to 
these the other schools not on this ac- 
credited list, and the teacher’s responsi- 
bilities concerning library work become 
still greater. 

There are three types of library situ- 
ations with which the high school teacher 
may be confronted. The first is the 
ideal one in which there is a full-time 
librarian and which has already been 
discussed. 

The second is the one in which the 
teacher-librarian plays the principal part. 
This means, of course, that the teacher 
must act as librarian along with teach- 
ing duties. The term “teacher-librar- 
ian” implies that the teacher has had 
training in library science, but in reality 
this may not be the case. In such a case 
the teacher must find a means of gain- 
ing as much needed information about 
library administration as possible until 
the opportunity arises for obtaining the 
necessary training. 

Often the combination of library and 
study hall brings about another problem 
for the one who has charge of the library. 
A good teacher will have to use individ- 
ual resourcefulness in dealing with such 
a situation while trying to help school 
administrators to eliminate this undesir- 
able condition. 

The third type is no doubt still present 
in many schools. There is no librarian, 
and either no book collection or one that 
is so inadequate as to be almost as bad 
as none. There may be books that are 
worn out and unattractive, or those that 
are in nowise suitable for use by adoles- 
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cents, either as supplementary school 
material or for pleasure reading. In a 
situation of this kind the teacher has a 
broad field of work. Tactfully the worn- 
out and unsuitable books must be dis- 
carded and a desirable collection built 
up as rapidly as possible. 

Sometimes the books belonging to a 
school have been kept in an out-of-the- 
way place or under lock and key most 
of the time. Here the teacher’s job is to 
get whatever materials are usable onto 
open shelves or into some place easily 
accessible to students. 

One of the greatest responsibilities 
resting upon teachers in certain localities 
will be to create a consciousness of the 
need of adequate library facilities. Even 
principals and superintendents sometimes 
have not been educated along this line 
and the teacher should use his influence 
as much as possible to bring about a dif- 
ferent attitude on the part of those whose 
attention may never have been directed 
to this important aid to carrying out the 
best methods of instruction. 

Various means may be used to arouse 
the interest of parents:and lead them to 
realize the importance of school library 
service. If there is a Parent-Teacher 
organization in the school the teacher 
may have an opportunity to appeal to 
parents through that. 

One of the first questions to arise in 
the minds of teachers when considering 
the purchase of books for the library is 
how to obtain the necessary funds. This 
should be provided for in the regular 
school budget. When it is not, then again 
the teacher must rely upon his own judg- 
ment and knowledge of local school con- 
ditions and use the methods which seem 
best for raising funds in other ways. 

Parent-Teacher Associations some- 
times assume the responsibility of pur- 
chasing library books. Another method 
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plays and using the proceeds derived 
from them to add to the library fund. 
The plan of conducting a book drive and 
accepting books donated may be better 
than having no books at all, but it is not 
recommended. Many books will be do- 
nated which are not desirable for use in 
a school library and will have to be dis- 
carded. 


After all, specific methods of dealing 
with local situations in any phase of 
school endeavor have to be worked out 
by the individual teacher according to 
his best judgment and previous training. 
His responsibility to the school library 
and methods of dealing with it will be no 
exception to the rule. But we must agree 
that the library in the school cannot func- 
tion with any degree of efficiency without 
the wholehearted cooperation of the 
teachers, and in many instances it cannot 
even exist unless the teachers assume 
along with their already heavy loads, the 
responsibility of laboring unceasingly to 
organize, improve, and properly admin- 
ister, so far as they are able, the work of 
the high school library. 











Reconstruction after this war will fail 
unless it is also re-education. By edu- 
cation we understand here not schooling 
alone, but the influence on man of all that 
helps him to live decently, productively, 
and happily with his fellows. To achieve 
this aim, men must create a free and 
better world which will provide for all 
without distinction opportunity for use- 
ful work, happy family life, fruitful leis- 
wre, and devotion. 


The first duty of society is to guaran- 
tee to every man, woman, and child equal 
opportunity for education without regard 
lo race, birth, sex, income, or creed. 
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LOANS FOR TEACHERS 


$10.07 a month repays 
$100 loan in 12 months 


ED SOME extra cash to meet an emergency? If you have a 

steady teaching position you can borrow at Household 
Finance quickly and privately. You may repay your loan in 
monthly instalments that fit your own income and situation. 
If there is no Household Finance office near you, you may 
obtain your loan by mail. 


No endorsers needed 
You need no security of any kind to borrow $10 to $300. We 
rely on your simple promise to repay. No endorsers or guaran- 
tors are ever required. We do not question friends or school 
authorities about your credit. 


Total cost of $50 loan $5.44 

Charges are made only for the time you have the money. The 
sooner you repay the less your loan costs. A $50 loan repaid in 
six monthly instalments of $9.24 each costs only $5.44. The 
cost of a $100 loan repaid in six instalments of $18.48 each is 
$10.88. Payments shown in the table include all charges. You 
may choose the payment schedule that suits you best. Please 
apply for your loan at the nearest Household Finance office. 
Or send the coupon for full information about borrowing by mail. 

To help families stretch their incomes Household has pub- 
lished a series of practical booklets on buying and budgeting. 
Scores of schools use this material in their home economics 
classes. Ask for sample copies. 





FIND HERE THE CASH LOAN YOU NEED 











CHOOSE YOUR MONTHLY PAYMENT HERE 
10 12 
bayments | payments | payments | payments | payments 
$ 25 $ 8.85 

50 17.69 | $ 9.24 $ 7.13 $ 5.87 $ 5.03 
75 26.54 13.86 10.70 8.81 7.55 
100 35.38 18.48 14.27 11.75 10.07 
125 44.14 23.05 17.79 14.64 12.54 
150 52.89 27.59 21.27 17.49 14.97 
200 70.30 36.60 28.18 23.14 19.78 
250 87.71 45.58 35.06 28.76 24.56 
300 105.10 54.55 41.92 34.36 29.33 




















Payments include charges at Household’s rate of 3% per 
month on that part of a balance not exceeding $100, and 
2% per month on that part of a balance in excess of $100. 











' Personal Loans—$10 to $300 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
—Coysordtion, neorporated— 


Est. 1878 


LOCALLY MANAGED HOUSEHOLD FINANCE OFFICES IN THE 
3 CITIES LISTED BELOW 
LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY, Household Finance Corporation, Inc. 
Fourth Floor, Starks Building Telephone: JAckson 4291 
EVANSVILLE, INDIANA, Household Finance Corporation, Third 
Floor, Third and Main Building Telephone: 3-3137 
CINCINNATI, On10, Household Finance Corporation, 14th Floor 
Carew Tower Telephone: MAin 1585 
Call at or phone the nearest Household office or mail this coupon 
to nearest office. All negotiations can be completed by mail. 


FREE Bookiet and Application Blank 

Mail this coupon whether you wish an immediate joan or not. 
You never know when this information will come in handy. If loan 
is wanted now, state amount desired. 
HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CorRPoRATION, Incorporated 
(See addresses above—mail to nearest office) 

Please mail me free copy of your brochure: ‘‘How to Get a Teacher 
Loan on Household’s Special Payment Plan.’’ I understand this 
request places me under no obligation to negotiate a loan. 
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What Does Federal Aid Mean to 
the Average Kentucky Teacher? 


hee us look at Kentucky as it stands 
today and see how it compares with 
the average of the other states of the na- 
tion. The average current expenditure 
for each pupil enrolled in the public ele- 
mentary and high schools of the country 
is a little over $75.00. The amount paid 
in Kentucky is not quite $40.00, or slight- 
ly more than half the national average. 
In this connection it should be noted that 
only seven states pay less than Kentucky. 


Now look at the average salary of all 
teachers, supervisors and principals in 
the U. S. They receive a few dollars 
over fourteen hundred per year, while 
the same group in Kentucky receive an 
average of about $850.00 per year. 

Of course it is true that the cost of liv- 
ing varies some with localities, and there 
are other factors which have a bearing 
on this salary differential, but there is no 
justifiable cause for such a wide differ- 
ence for example as is shown between 
New York State with average salaries of 
$2,600.00 and Kentucky with averages 
of $850.00. 

Data concerning the extent to which 
eligible high school students avail them- 
selves of high school facilities are inter- 
esting. For example, taking the country 
over, there are more than 650 of every 
1000 boys and girls of high school age 
who are in high school. In Kentucky 
only a few over 400 out of every thou- 
sand of high school age are actually in 
high school. Only one state has a worse 
record. 

The above disparities are more glar- 
ing when we realize that Kentucky stands 
well toward the top of the list in the num- 
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ber of children of school age for each 
1,000 adults—500, or one child for 
every two adults. Eight states in the 
Union have more but not many more. 
The average for the Nation is less than 


The average income per person be- 
tween the ages of twenty and sixty-four 
is slightly under $1,000.00 for the coun- 
try. In Kentucky it is a little over 
$600.00. This, of course, affects the 
available resources for school support. 
If each state made average effort the 
average revenue per child between ages 
five and seventeen would be approxi- 
mately $56.00. In the same case, the 
revenue per child in Kentucky would be 
approximately $21.00. 


Let us now look at these data and see 
what would have happened if we had had 
the present proposed Federal Aid Law 
in effect last year. 


each child in the schools census. This 
is nearly three times the amount we now 
pay. The bulk of this increase would 
have been paid for the salaries of thou- 
sands of teachers by extension of terms. 
Some of it would have gone to raise the 
salaries of hundreds of teachers who are 
getting less than the minimum salary 
law “requires.” Some of it would have 
been used to pay for buildings, equip- 
ment and transportation, much of which 
has been provided at the expense of 
teachers for several years. Many of 
the unfavorable comparisons cited in the 
beginning of this article would have been 
made impossible. The children in half 
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the counties of Kentucky would no longer 
be discriminated against by being forced 
to get along with only seven months of 
school, and a third of that in weather 
so uncomfortable that neither pupils nor 
teachers could do their best work. Thou- 
sands of schools could have kept their 
good teachers instead of losing them to 
wealthier districts. Thousands of teachers 
would have continued in the patriotic 
service for their county in the schools 
instead of being forced by economic 
urges into the less compatible but more 
remunerative industrial service. 

Certainly it must be clear to every 
teacher that it is to her or his advantage 
to utilize every means to influence the 
members of the Congress to give early 
and aggressive attention to the passage 
of the Federal Aid Bill now before the 
U. S. Senate. 

If you do not know what to do or how 
to do it, write to the K. E. A. for informa- 
tion. Be sure you do something. 

*Statistical data used herein were ob- 
tained from Bulletins of the N. E. A. 





The Army And Navy 


| Are In Urgent Need 


Of Typewriters 


b iva spare typewriters are needed by 
the fighting men who are defending 
your freedom! 

The War Production Board is follow- 
ing up the appeal made several weeks 
ago with a canvass of business houses, in- 
dustry and schools to determine just how 
many typewriters can be obtained by the 
United States Government for the armed 
forces. 

The response to the original appeal 
was very small. As a result, the War 
Production Board has directed all of its 
field offices to make a complete,canvass 





of every institution and business concern 
using typewriters to determine how many 
can be obtained. 

The staff of the Louisville office, 200 
Todd Bldg., has been calling and writing 
to schools, stores, offices and manufac- 
turing plants, asking how many type- 
writers can be released for military serv- 
ice. 

The response has been much better to 
this direct personal approach than it was 
to earlier general appeals—but it still 
isn’t good enough. 

The plain truth is that there are not 
enough new typewriters available to be- 
gin to meet the needs of our army, navy 
and air forces, which are engaged in a 
fight against our enemies in every part 
of the world. 

Therefore, private owners of type- 
writers must help make up the defici- 
ency. Three thousand typewriters are 
needed from Kentucky. We have been 
able thus far to obtain the promise of 
only a small part of the number needed. 

At least 25 percent of the standard 
non-portable typewriters must be re- 
leased voluntarily by private owners if 
we are to forestall requisitioning. 

Every concern and educational insti- 
tution which releases some of its type- 
writers to our government is being re- 
ported to Washington, and a record of 
the number it sells will be retained. Then, 
if requisitioning becomes the only way 
out, they will be credited with the num- 
ber which they have already sold for the 
use of the armed services. 

Private owners who can re-arrange 
their schedules of typewriter usage to 
release some machines are advised to 
offer for sale only those machines manu- 
factured since January 1, 1935. 

The owners of these machines will be 
paid the factory trade-in allowance in 
effect February 1, 1941. 
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The School and the Times 


ii THE SCHOOL in the past has justly 

deserved criticism, it has been upon 
the score that education has been too 
much concerned with the cultural heritage 
of the past and too little concerned with 
the events of the present. Today should 
be more important than yesterday. The 
best teaching is done in terms of the 
present—in terms of life today and all 
that concerns it. 

We are living in extraordinary times. 
It behooves us to seek to be intelligent 
about national and international affairs. 
Thousands of good teachers are strug- 
gling with the problem of making educa- 
tion meaningful in the light of life today 
when the whole world is the stage and 
events are moving at a pace that is 
breath taking. 

The pupils in our schools are inter- 
ested in the news of the day and in those 
things about which we older people are 
talking. They read the headlines, see the 
newsreels, listen to radio broadcasts and 
hear the discussions that are forever go- 
ing on. If they are bewildered by it all, 
the blame may rightly be laid at the door 
of the school for good education demands 
that the events of the day be made intelli- 
gible to the pupils. 

For several years it has been a cus- 
tom in the Irvine Graded School for the 
Eighth Grade Class to work up a unit 
which they present in a program to the 
public upon their completion of element- 
ary school. This program is one of the 
high lights of the year. The pupils look 
forward to it and are eager to take part. 
Many volunteer to do extra work. The 
program, as a rule, is not an outgrowth 
of the regular year’s work but rather an 
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May Curtis 
Irvine, Kentucky 


extra curricular unit contributed by the 
pupils to the school program. 

As soon as mid-term examinations are 
over, the class and their sponsors begin 
to look about for a suitable theme or sub- 
ject for this program. The past year our 
superintendent suggested that we take 
Pan America as our theme. This ap- 
pealed at once to the class and their spon- 
sors. The subject was timely and interest- 
ing. There was an abundance and a vari- 
ety of material available. Recent mes. 
sages of the President of the United 
States had urged the people to make 
every effort to become better acquainted 
with our southern neighbors, the Latin 
American countries. This he called an 
important phase of national defense. As 
good citizens we were all eager to do 
what we could to help, so the class and 
their sponsors went to work. 

The first task was to assimilate the 
material. We collected pictures, books, 
magazines and pamphlets containing any 
information on the Latin American coun- 
tries. Geography books in particular 
proved very valuable as a source of in- 
formation on the separate countries. 
Illustrations were plentiful and _ these 
were helpful in planning costumes and 
stage settings. 

All agreed that music would add im- 
measurably to the program. We had at 
hand very little Spanish music but the 
class enthusiastically put on a sort of can- 
vass. The result was an ample supply of 
music from which to choose. We had 
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victrola records of favorite Spanish selec- 
tions, books of folk songs and national 
anthems and instrumental arrangements 
in sheet music. This survey inadvertent- 
ly led us into music and descriptions of 
Spanish dances. We decided to add one 
or two dance numbers to our program. 


We read about the Pan American Con- 
ferences held in Washington—the pur- 
pose and work of these conferences. 
Someone remarked that it would be a fine 
thing if the boys and girls of the United 
States and the Latin American countries 
could meet in just such a conference and 
become better acquainted. They could 
do as much as anyone to strengthen the 
ties of friendship and undertaking among 
the American nations. 

That remark suggested the setup for 
our program. It should be arranged to 
represent a Pan American Youth Con- 


ference. Our fine large stage would an- 
swer beautifully for Pan American Hall. 
We could keep the piano on one side of 
the stage for musical accompaniments; 
on the other side we could display our 
Flag of the United States—a beautiful 
large silk one. 


We wished our audience to keep clear- 
ly in mind the separate Latin American 
countries and their exact location so it 
was decided to make a large map of the 
United States and Latin America. We 
bought unbleached muslin and sewed 
strips together to make a map eight by 
ten feet. An eighth grade boy who had 
showed special talent in art was put in 
charge of this project. He chose some 
capable helpers from among his class- 
mates and set to work. The result was a 
handsome map, beautifully colored with 
crayons, showing all the separate coun- 








The BROWN HOTEL 


Here’s the sort of comment 
that makes hotel - keeping 
fun. It’s from a recent 
guest — 


66 To me, the heart-warming hos- 
pitality of The Brown is a very real 
expression of the spirit of the 
South. Each visit I am charmed 
again by the excellence of service 
and cuisine. My congratulations 
to you and your splendid staff.?° 


* 


HAROLD E. HARTER 


Manager 





LOUISVILLE, KEN 
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tries. We hung this map at the center 
back of our stage and pointed out each 
particular country as the program pro- 
gressed. 

The superintendent presented the class 
with a beautiful set of flags of the twenty- 
one American nations. We set them in an 
arc at the extreme right front of the stage 
and had a strong spot light turned upon 
them when the auditorium lights were 
turned out at the beginning of the pro- 
gram. The effect was beautiful. 


Every pupil in the class of seventy- 
four took part in the program. An earnest 
attempt was made to give each the part 
for which he was best fitted. Some were 
good speakers; some could sing; some 
could dance and some could play a musi- 
cal instrument. There was something 
everyone could do. 


One boy, chosen because he was a good 
speaker, introduced the program. He 
gave reasons why we should become bet- 
ter acquainted with the American coun- 
tries which lie south of us. 


Following this the curtains were 
opened upon the stage set to represent 
Pan American Hall. Two boys and two 
girls, (unmistakably United States) 
stood ready to welcome the children who 
came to the youth conference represent- 
ing the different countries of Latin Amer- 
ica. Every country was mentioned at 
least briefly. 

The first arrivals were a group of boys 
and girls from Mexico. In colorful Mexi- 
can costume they danced a native folk 
dance. One boy told something of the 
character and customs of the Mexican 
people. Two girls brought large baskets 
of flowers and told about the interesting 
flower markets of Mexico City. Another 
of the girls sang as a solo a favorite Mexi- 
can serenade, Estrellita. 

Representatives from Central America 
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One was the son of 
a United States government official sta- 
tioned at Panama. He gave a very inter- 
esting and instructive account of the Pan- 


were next to enter. 


ama Canal. A little girl in native cos- 
tume came from Guatemala. She told 
how different her home was from those in 
the United States. She brought the chil- 
dren a gift of chewing gum made of a 
product of her country. 


A boy from Brazil told of his trips up 
the Amazon River. He described the 
beauties and the terrors of the great 
Amazon Forest. A little girl who lived 
on a coffee plantation told how coffee is 
grown and prepared for world markets. 


A group of larger boys represented 
Argentina. Dressed as native Gauchos 
they told of the rich pampas and life 
as it is lived on the great ranches. They 
sang some cowboy songs of the pampas. 
One of them described the beautiful city 
of Buenos Aires. 


Chile was represented by another 
group of children. One described his 
home in the cold southern regions.of the 
country. Another child told of the rich 
central valley. Another told of his home 
on the barren desert of Atacama. He 
told how nitrates are mined there and 
explained that the same nitrate which 
makes gunpowder to wound the soldier 
makes iodine‘ which is used to disinfect 
his wound. Two girls displayed a large 
canvas painting of the statue of Christ 
which stands high in the Andes separating 
Chile and Argentina. They told the 
story of the statue and its beautiful sig- 
nificance. 

A group of girls represented Uruguay 
and Paraguay. They told of their coun- 
tries and their people. Then they sang 
some of their native folk songs. 

A group of boys represented Bolivia. 
They described their homes on one of the 
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highest inhabited plateaus in the world. 
One boy carrying a string of tin cans on 
his back told of the rich,tin mines. of 
Bolivia. Another told of the interesting 
and useful animals found in his country 
—the alpaca, vicuna and llama. Another 
boy displayed a beautiful richly-colored 
blanket woven by native Indians from the 
wool of these animals. 


From Peru came two girls who told 
the story of the ancient splendors of the 
Incas and how that kingdom was Dlitz- 
krieged by the Spanish when exploration 
began in the new world. One girl car- 
ried a beautiful pottery jar to represent 
the treasures of art still preserved in her 
country. 

Ecuador was represented by a group 
of girls who described the products and 
the beautiful mountain scenery of that 
country. They gave an interesting ac- 
count of cacao, vegetable ivory, rubber 
and other products. One girl told about 
the people of Ecuador and _ their 
homes. Another little girl, in a very 
charming manner, played a well-known 
Spanish composition, La Paloma, on her 
violin. 

Another group of children came from 
Colombia and Venezuela. They gave a 
brief account of their country and then 
told the story of one of their great na- 
tional heroes, Simon Bolivar, the George 


Washington of South America. 


An interesting account of Haiti and the 
Dominican Republic was given by two 
boys. 

Another group of boys and girls rep- 
resented Cuba. They described the beau- 
tiful scenery and the attractive resorts 
and playgrounds for which Cuba is noted. 
One of the boys delighted his audience by 
playing on the piano several selections 
of music, popular in Cuba. 


The last number on the program was 
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a Spanish dance, the Sombrero Dance, 
gracefully done by a girl and boy in 
beautiful native costume. 


The sponsors and the members of the 
class felt that this program had several 
worthwhile values: 

The class gained a great deal of in- 
formation in their preparation of the 
program. 

The experience they gained in gather- 
ing material and converting it to specific 
use was worthwhile training. 

The program was instructive and en- 
tertaining and was presented before a 
large audience of school patrons. 

It was a means of serving our country 
in one phase of national defense by be- 
coming better acquainted with the Latin 
American countries and helping to ac- 
quaint others with these countries. 

It provided the children with a back- 
ground of understanding for world events 
which have followed. 

When Japan attacked the United States 
last December the reaction of the Latin 
American countries was very important 
to us. Our children were prepared to 
listen intelligently to the news. Latin 
America was real to them and they were 
interested. Nine Latin American repub- 
lics within a week declared war on Japan, 
Germany and Italy. Two others broke 
off diplomatic relations with the Axis. 
Messages came from all to President 
Roosevelt assuring him of their intention 
to stand by their previous declarations 
of hemisphere solidarity. This was not 
merely headlines in a newspaper but 
heart-warming messages from our friends 
who were standing by us in this our time 
of need. 

The Pan American Conference held in 
Rio de Janeiro in January was full of 
meaning to these children and they were 
able to follow the reports with under- 
standing and interest. 
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THE MODEL LIBRARY 


L IBRARIES ARE AS shrines of knowl- 
edge, for they contain the diary of 
the human race. So long have the li- 
braries in the rural sections of our coun- 
try been neglected that we are beginning 
to see that many lives are but hollow bub- 
bles which could have been filled with the 
music and knowledge of our great men 
of the past. Too often have we pushed 
our school libraries off into a small room 
where there is no paint on the walls and 
nothing to create in the child a desire to 
READ AND INCREASE HIS KNOWL- 
EDGE. We must stop to THINK that if 
we permit our schools to have: libraries 
of this kind we will turn children out of 
school with a deficiency in knowledge 
because of the impression they have got- 
ten from bare walls and a few unwisely 
selected, unclassified books. 

The foundation of knowledge must be 
laid by READING. General principles 
must be gotten from books which have 
been tested by real life. We owe to our 
school children who are to follow us the 
BEST. Our eyes are being gradually 
opened to see dimly this need; now in 
some sections we are showing a small im- 
provement. But until we, as librari- 
ans, get the vision of the needs and a bet- 
ter knowledge of the situation ourselves 
we will not succeed. All librarians, 
whether teacher-librarians or full time 
librarians, should use all the time avail- 
able, even at a sacrifice, to enlarge their 
knowledge of the library. They should 
see that the library is a bright spot, that 
all books are classified, and that children 
feel welcome to come and ask for books 
on different subjects. 

A library should be a homelike place 
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where children feel the librarian is a 
school mother or father trying to help 
them with their desires and needs. 

A librarian should at all times try to 
encourage and enlighten those under her 
jurisdiction. She should encourage a 
child to choose books or select works that 
are better than he himself could produce. 
Show the child that one reading may not 
be sufficient, but by re-reading he will al- 
ways find something new. Reading will 
always help him exchange many sad 
wearisome hours for those of pleasure 
and delight. 

Never force a child to read, but rather 
show him that the ones who are fond of 
reading usually have the loftiest thoughts 
and the highest ambitions. Explain to 
him that just because he began a book is 
no reason why he should finish it if it is 
not worth reading. Tell him the reasons 
why some people read such as: some read 
to find fault, some to be taught, and others 
for pastime. 

We, as librarians, should fill our Ii- 
braries with books fitly chosen so they 
will be lighthouses out on the sea of neg: 
lected opportunities. Have books in the 
library so that some can be tasted, so..1¢ 
swallowed, and some digested. Have 
books that reflect the souls of men and 
women who become our friends, fitly 
chosen. Make the library a community 
center where all will be welcome, and it 
will keep them from taverns, road houses, 
and saloons. 
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A home or school without books is 
like a room without windows. What one 
reads reflects in his character. It is up to 


us who are leaders in the community to ~ 


keep youth and old age alike in mind and 
think deeply on the words of Jeremy 
Collier: “Books are the guides in youth, 
and entertainment for age. They sup- 
port us under solitude, and keep us from 
becoming a burden to ourselves. They 
help us to forget the crossness of men and 
things, compose our cares and passions, 
and lay our disappointments asleep.” 

Upon libraries and books the collec- 
tive education of the race depends, so 
let us get them upon our hearts and ex- 
press our desires to help improve the 
conditions now existing in the consoli- 
dated schools of Kentucky. 





Do This Now 


Now is exactly the right time for every 
person interested in public education and 
in American justice for Southern boys 
and girls to wire or write his or her con- 
gressmen and two U. S. Senators urging 
that they pass the Federal Aid Bill, S 
1313. All of the state and national pub- 
lic educational organizations and all the 
state superintendents of schools are ac- 
tively pushing the bill and it has a good 
chance of passing if congressmen and 
senators hear from enough teachers back 
home. 


Remember: 


1. Some states have five times as much 
wealth and only half as many chil- 
dren. 


2. Federal aid as outlined in Senate 
Bill 1313 does not mean 


a. Federal control 
b. Aid to non-public schools, or 
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c. Common schools for white and 
colored 

These are false statements circu- 

lated by opponents of public educa- 

tion and repeated by ignorant 

people. 


3. Every child is an American citizen 
and the whole country is benefited 
by his education or harmed by his 
lack of it. 


Do it now 


Don’t wait another day. Write your 
representative in Washington. Get all 
other teachers to write. Get board mem- 
bers to write and to see and talk to your 
representative if he comes to your city. 
Get P.T.A. and other public spirited peo- 
ple to write. Get your pastor to write. 
Write now and write again later if 
necessary. 





Make the schools institutions where the 
ideal of equality becomes a reality. Com- 
bine learning and doing to the utmost. 
Develop everywhere “hand and brain.” 
Send out from the schools new genera- 
tions of young citizens eager to co-oper- 
ate and to serve, eager to apply the art 
of serious learning in their daily life and 
work, and devoted to the master art of 
self-instruction and self-perfection. 








TEACHERS NEEDED FOR ILLINOIS 
—SHORTAGE IN MANY FIELDS— 
ILLINOIS ALSO OFFERS: High 
salaries, 2-year tenure law, pension 
system. 

For state-wide contacts by an organiza- 


tion used by nearly all the schools in its 
area write for full information to: 

Illiana Teachers Service, Dept. K. 5 od 
704 South Sixth Street, Champaign, Illinois 








Member N. A. T. A. 














KLE. A. OFFICIAL PLEDGE LIST - - - NOVEMBER, 1942 


The Official Pledges of 100 per cent enrollment in the Affiliated Dis- 
* tricts and the State Association for 1942-43 have been received for the e 
following Counties and Independent Districts at time of going to press with 
the November Journal. Because of lack of space the pledges listed in the 
October issue are not repeated. 


FIRST DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Calloway Hickman Lyon Eddyville Hickman Princeton 
SECOND DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Hancock Henderson McLean 
THIRD DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Logan Muhlenberg Simpson Greenville Trenton 
FOURTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Grayson Meade Nelson Taylor Washington Cloverport Hodgenville 
FIFTH DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts . Louisville Schools: 
Henry J. B. Atkinson Emma Dolfinger J.Stoddard Johnston Parkland Jr. High 
Oldham Alex G. Barret Jr. High Emerson Longfellow Portland 
Trimble Albert S. Brandeis Nicholas Finzer John Marshall Parkland Elementary 
Cedar Street Halleck Hall Monsarrat Jr. High Salisbury 


John C. Strother 
NORTHERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Ludlow 
MIDDLE CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts ; 
Pulaski Burnside Liberty Monticello 
UPPER CUMBERLAND EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Corbin 
Colleges and Schools . 
Red Bird High School Union College, Barbourville 
UPPER KENTUCKY RIVER EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Knott Jackson 
CENTRAL KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 
Counties Independent Districts 
Bourbon Jackson Robertson Livingston Versailles Winchester 
Clark Madison Scott 
Estill Mercer Woodford 
Colleges and Schools 


Eastern State Teachers College 
EASTERN KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Counties Independent Districts 
Boyd Johnson Mason Rowan Pikeville Russell 
Fleming Magoffin Pike 

Colleges and Schools 

Morehead Teachers College Pikeville College 
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Publishers’ Representatives 
in Kentucky 


AmertIcAN Book Company—Raymond C. Hornback, 
Rt. 4, Louisville, Ky. 
Miss Mary Swain, 230 N. Third St., Danville, Ky. 
H. R. Brown, 2516 Newman St., Ashland, Ky. 
Mr. O. L. McElroy, Eminence, Ky. 
Capmus Booxs—T. W. Vinson, Room 910 Republic 
Building, Louisville, Ky. 
THE COMMONWEALTH SCHOOL PUBLISHING COMPANY 
—Mr. W. B. Ward, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
THE Economy Company—Jack Thompson, 1945 
Eastview Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Ginn & Company—Mr. Judson Harmon, Whitley 
City, Ky. 
HoucHTON Mirrtin Company—Mr. Thomas O. Will- 
iams, Alexandria, Ky. 
Iroquois PustisHinc Company—Mr. E. M. Hume, 
2086 Neil Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lyons AND CARNAHAN—Mr. Elmer Barker, Win- 
chester, Ky. 
MacMILLAN Company—Mrs. Lucy Holloway, | 1828 
Nicholasville Rd., Lexington, Ky. 





McCormick-Matuers Company—Mr. David S. Ed- 
wards, Parker Apartments, Madisonville, Ky. 
Rano McNatty & Co.—Mr. Roy Worthington, 126 
Cherokee Pk., Lexington, Ky. 

A. J. Nystrom & Co.—Mr. R. C. Gibson, 2618 South 
Fifth St., Louisville, Ky. 

Row, Peterson & Company—Mr. H. L. Smith, 113 
Kennedy Ct., Louisville, Ky. 

Scotr ForesMAN AND Company—Mr. F. A. Tice, 623 
South Wabash, Chicago, Il. 

Sttver Burpetr Co.—Mr. French A. Maggard, 1020 
Fontaine Road, Lexington, Ky. 

Wesster Pusrisuinc Company—Mr. John L. Gra- 
ham, Owensboro, Ky. 

Tue Joun C. Winston Company—Mr. Lee McClain, 
Bardstown, Ky. 

Wortp Book Encyctopep1a—Mr. S. C. Callison, 2113 
Speed Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 

Mrs. Ellen Loudenslager, 168 Brae Drive, Lexing- 
ton, Ky. (Central Kentucky). 
Mr. Harry A. Wilk, 3914 Harding Place, Nashville, 

Tenn. (Western Kentucky). 

Wortp Book Company—Shockley Lockridge, 4173 
Guilford Ave., Indianapolis, Indiana. 





K. E. A. Honor Roll 
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Counties Superintendent Counties Superintendent Counties Superintendent 
BARREN 32sec W. M. Ritter HARLAN............ James A. Cawood MoOnrGAn.............---- Ova O. Haney 
a Baxter Bledsoe ee Ada Lee Graham McCRAckeEN.......... Miles Meredith 
FAYETTE....00----se-oe-0o-eon D. Y. Dunn MAGOFFIN.....-----oeecoe-ooee D. J. Carty PiKe C. H. Farley 
FLEMING........ MASON...........4-.-- Emory G. Rogers ROWAN.............:-++0+-+- Roy Cornette 
UT, een Monroe..............- Keene Williams = WOLFE................00.-0---- Arnold Rose 
Independent Independent Independent 
Districts Superintendent Districts Superintendent __ Districts Superintendent 
BARBOURVILLE........ W. M. Wilson GREENVILLE..........0.0-0---+- T. O. Hall Prestonsburc......Ishmael Triplett 
BLOOMFIELD............ W. D. Chilton GREENSBURG...........--- J. H. Sanders RACEEAND =: sccsc25522 E. B. Whalin 
Capiz.......... Byron F. Pennebaker GRAYSON.........-00-0000 W. M. Wesley SHELBYVILLE........Mrs. Willie Ray 
CAMPBELLSVILLE....John A. Jones Hikes, AT BuECHEL..Mary Pulliam SoutH PortsMouTH, 
CoLUMBIA.............. Thos. C. Little HICKMAN..........0esc0ee00- J. M. Calvin R. J. Brooker 
Corp Sprinc..W. Dwight Sporing JACKSON.............- R. W. Hamilton SPRINGFIELD......Bennett R. Lewis 
CORBIN..........2.-2s004- G. W. Campbell LeitcuFtexb......Allen Puterbaugh § TRENTON...............--- Will G. Logan 
CLOVERPORT...........- H. M. Wesley MCVEIGH...............--- R. A. Walters West Pointe.......... Kelly Thurman 
E1izABETHTOWN......H. C. Taylor PEMBROKE L. W. Allen WILLIAMSTOWN 
GREENUP.......-.0oecc00ees00 Jesse Stuart | PRINCETON............ Everett Howton H. T. Mathews, Jr. 
Louisville Schools Principal Louisville Schools Principal Louisville Schools Principal 
J, B. Arkinson....Anita C. Meyer James Russett Lowe tt, Ruse AvENUE....Bessie T. Meyer 
BEECHMONT...........- E. W. Belcher AdaG. Bache  SALISBURV................ Robert Turner 
Henry CLav.......... Robert Turner MarcareT MERKER, E.ten C. SEMPLE, 
puPont MANuAaL TRAINING Lucille DeBoe Smith Roselyn J. Loewenstein 
BING Fh cc cascad Frank J. Davis GrorceE W. Morris, J. C. STROTHER........ Helen Weaver 
Emmet FIExb............ Bianca Esch Ida VonDonhoff _Isaac SHELBY....Julia T. Steinberg 


NicHoLas Finzer..Bessie T. Meyer 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN, 

Louise Robertson 
Cuartes D. Jacos....Jewel Drewry 


Colleges and Schools Principal 

BeEcHwoop GrabED AND HicH, 
Fr. MITCHELL.......... W. R. Davis 

BELMONT SCHOOL, 
HopKInsvILLe..Mary V. Walker 


Carter CountTY 





HARLAN 


MonsarratT Junior Hicu, 

Roman Brom 
PORTLAND............. Frank Stallings 
TueEo. RoosevELT..Blanch Lindley 


Colleges and Schools _ Principal 

CoQNSOLIDATED East Enp SCHOOL, 
DANVINUEs..-22.5..<4 H. W. Betts 

Lone Jack Hicu, 
FOuRMILE...............- G. F. Asher 


N. E. A. Honor Roll 


HoDGENVILLE 





Geo. H. TincLey, 

Julia T. Steinberg 
Gro. WASHINGTON, 

Louise Robertson 


Colleges and Schools Principal 
PIKEVILLE COLLEGE FAcUuLTy, 
A. A. Page 


VircINIA STREET SCHOOL, 
HopkInsvIL_e..Lottie McDaniel 


HIKEs 





DIRECTORY ... KENTUCKY EDUCATION 


ASSOCIATION 





OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


President—J. A. Cawoop, Harlan, Ky. 
First Vice-President—T. V. ForteNsery, Morgantown, Ky. 


Second Vice-President—Frep SHuULTz, Murray, Ky. 
Executive Secretary—W. P. Kine, Louisville, Ky. 


J. A. Cawoop, Chairman. 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
TERM EXPIRES 





Henry Cnameers, Heath 


June 30, 1944 
June 30, 1945 





A. P_ Pratuer, Earlington. 
W. M. Ritter, Glasgow 
J. T. Aiton, Vine Grove 


Mrs. Marcurritt Fow ter, Louisville 


Curtis W. Marnis, Grays Knob 


TERM EXPIRES 


Gienn O. Swine, Covington. 
W. Tonc West, Tongs 





R. T. Wairtincuity, Hazard 
P. H. Hopkins, Somerset 


...June 30, 1944 
June 30, 1944 
June 30, 1945 





H. L. Donovan, Lexington 
T. O. Hatt, Greenville 


June 30, 1943 





OFFICERS OF AFFILIATED DISTRICT EDUCATION ASSOCIATIONS 


Frmst Distaicr: 
President—Holland Rose, Benton, Ky. 
Secretary—M. O. Wrather, Murray, Ky. 


Szconp Disrnicr: 


pie A, Belt, Dawson Springs, 
“a 


a ~uilieaneaae Roberts, Henderson, 
y. 
Ture Distaicr: 

President—James Depp, Glasgow, Ky. 


Secretary—W. M. Willey, 1346 Chestnut 
St., Bowling Green, Ky. 


Fourts District: 
President—W. B. Owen, Hérse Cave, 


Ky. 
Secresary—Ella L. Cofer, Elizabethtown, 
Ky. 
Firts District: 
President-aMiss Louise Barth, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Arch Gerhart, Male High 
School, Louisville, Ky. 
Mippie CuMBERLAND: 
President—L. H. Robinson, Albany, Ky. 
Secretary—Howard Huff, Somerset, Ky. 
Upper CUMBERLAND: 
President—Ezra Webb, Manchester, Ky. 
Secretary—W. M. Wilson, Barbourville, 
Ky. 


CenTraL Kentucky: 
President—H. A. Cocanougher, Danville, 


Ky. 
Secretary—R. E. Jaggers, Frankfort, Ky, 
NorrHern Kentucky: 
President—M. J. Belew, Williamstown, 
Ky. 
Secretary—J. A. Caywood, Indepen- 
dence, Ky. 


Uprer Kentucky River EpucaTionaL 
ASSOCIATION 
President—Dewey Hendrix, Buckhorn, 


y. 
Secretary—M, C. Napier, Hazard, Ky. 


Eastern Kentucky : 
President—E. B. Whalin, Raceland, Ky. 
Secretary—H. R. Brown, Ashland, Ky. 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS AND SECTIONS 


DerarTMENT oF SUPERINTENDENTS :— 
President—Robert H. Shaver, Green- 
ville, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Willie C. Ray, Shelby- 
ville, Ky. 


DerartMENT or ELemEntary Epucarion : 
President —Miss Mary Arnold, Samuel 
Woodfill School, Ft. Thomas, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Irene Schaber, 10th 
Street School, Newport, Ky. 


Department or Seconpary Epucation: 
President—Mrs. E. FE, Gotherman, 
gd Clay High School, Lexington, 
y- 
Secretary—Miss Nata Woodruff, Barrett 
Junior High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Kentucky Council of Teachers of English: 
President—Fred A. Dudley, Morehead 
_ Teachers College, Morehead, 
y. 
Secretary—Not chosen. 


Conference of Foreign Language Teachers: 
President — Miss Sibyl Stonecipher, 
Western State Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Theresa Buckler, Le- 
banon, Ky. 
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Kentucky Council for the Social Studies: 
President—A. M. Stickles, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Howard W. Robey, Ahrens 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 
Secretary—Not chosen. 


Conference of Mathematics Teachers: 
President—C. A. Stokes, Jr., Jaeger 
Ave., Louisville, Ky.. 
Secretary—Mrs. R. L. Queens, Jr., 
Route 4, Box 515, Louisville, Ky. 


Teachers of Speech: 

President—J. Reid Sterrett, Western 
State Teachers College, Bowling 
Green, Ky. 

Secretary—Eunice Bone, Madisonville, 
Ky. 


DerarTMENT oF Seconpary ScHOoL 
PRINCIPALS : 
President—J. T. Alton, Vine Grove, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Emma J, Woerner, Ath- 
erton High School, Louisville, Ky. 


DerarTMENT oF Fine Arts: 
Music Section: 
President—Chester Travelstead, 45 Men- 
telle Park, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—Mrs. Harlowe Dean, Tran- 
sylvania Park, Lexington, Ky. 


SCHOOL 


Art Section: 


President—Frederic P. Giles, Eastern 
State Teachers College, Richmond, 
Ky. 

Secretary — Katherine Watson, 1526 
Rosewood Ave., Louisville, Ky. 


DEPARTMENT OF VocaTIONAL Epucartion: 
President—Watson Armstrong, Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Margaret Egner, Abreu 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Agricultural Education: 


President } 
Secretary § No report. 


Distributive Occupations Education Sec- 
tion: 

President—Miss Louis D. Clarke, Mayo 
State Vocational School, Paintsville, 
Ky. 

Secretary—Miss Alethea Heft, Ahrent 
Trade School, Louisville, Ky. 


Guidance: 
President—M. M. White, University o 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Davis, Henry Clay 
High School, Lexington, Ky. 
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DIRECTORY ...QKENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


Home Economics Education: 
President—Mrs. Margaret Ward, Lafay- 
ette School, Lexington, Ky. 
Secretary — Miss Martha Cha; 
_ High School, Shelbyville, 
y. 


Trades and Industries: 


President—Clifford H. Ficke, 301 Lud- 
ford St., Ludlow, Ky. 

Secretary—Vincent B. Smith, 1032 East- 
ern Parkway, Louisville, Ky. 


DerarTMENT or Hicuer Epucation: 


President—C. R. Wimmer, Union Col- 
lege, Barbourville, Ky. 

Secretary—W. F. Jones, Campbellsville 
College, Campbellsville, Ky. 


Kentucky OrnirHoxocicat Society: Presi- 

dent, Harvey B. Lovell, 3011 Meade 
Ave., Louisville, Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. 
F, Everett Frei, Glasgow, Ky. 


Kentucky Counc, or Grocrapay Teacr- 
mrs: President, Fred L. Edwards, Glas- 
gow, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Mary Marks, 
Western State Teachers College, Bowl- 
ing Green, Ky. 


Kentucky Fotx-Lone Society: President, 
Miss Lucy B. Thomas, Lebanon, Ky.; 
Secretary, Mrs, Joseph L. Duncan, 528 
Barberry Lane, Louisville, Ky. 


Kenrucky HeattH anp Puysicat Epuca- 
TION: President, Miss Mary May Wy- 
man, Board of Education, Louisville, 
Ky.; Secretary, Miss Betty Mumpower, 
Halleck Hall, Louisville, Ky. 


K. E, A. Puanninc Boarp: 
TIME EXPIRES 


.....J une 30, 1943 
.-...J une 30, 1945 


J, W. Brooker, Frankfort... 
Jesse Baird, Berea. 


Mrs. James G. Sheehan, 
Danville ........csecsccsssseeseessseneeeeeJ une 30, 1944 
J, A. Caywood, Covington.....June 30, 1945 


W. G. Nash, Murray State 
Teachers College, Murray June 30, 1943 


C. H. Farley, Pikeville............June 30, 1944 

Chris H. Purdom, Lancaster.June 30, 1943 

Maurice F, Seay, University 
of Kentucky, Lexing 





June 30, 1944 


. 


K. E. A. DEPARTMENTS—( Continued) 


K ky A iati 
Student Teaching: 
President—C. H. 

Green, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Martha V. 


University of Kentucky, 
Ky. 


of Supervisors of 





Jaggers, Bowling 


Shipman, 
Lexington, 


Kentucky Psychological Association: 
President—E. J, Asher, University of 
Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 


Secretary—Miss Nancy T. Collins, The 
Puritan, Louisville, Ky. 


Teaching of Science Division of Kentucky 
Academy of Science: 


President i 
Secretary § No report. 


K. E. A. ASSOCIATED GROUPS 


VisuaL Epucation Association: President, 
G. L. Tiller, Cloverport, Ky.; Secre- 
tary, no report. 


cd, 





Lisrary Groupe C Pr 
Miss Kate Irwin, Lafayette High School, 
Lexington, Ky.; Secretary, Miss Murrell 
Lindsey Wilson, Columbia, Ky. 


ConrereNce oy ATTENDANCE OrFicens: 
President, French Holbrook, Jackson, 
Ky.; Secretary, Mrs. Erleen Rogers, 
Hopkinsville, Ky. 

Scuoo. Boarp Memsers Association: 
President and Secretary, nv report. 


INTERNATIONAL Retations SecTIoN: To be 
announced. 


Kentucky Association or Deans oF 
Women: President, Miss Julia F, Allen, 
Berea College, Berea, Ky.; Secretary, 


K. E. A. PLANNING BOARD 


TIME EXPIRES 
Clarence Evans, 
Madisonville sesseveeeeeed une 30, 1945 


J. A. Cawood, Harlan, Chairman 
W. P. King, Louisville, Secretary 


ComMIssION ON ProFEssioNaL ErTHics: 


Gladstone Koffman, 
Hopkinsville 


W. O. Gilreath, 
Whitley City .................. avsseeeeed uly 1, 1946 


C. I. Henry, Mayfield...............July 1, 1943 


Mrs. Geneva Gibson Campbell, 
Campbellsville ............—...........July 1, 1945 


J. A. Cawoed (ex-officio) Harlan 


July 1, 1944 


Kentucky Philosophy of Education Asso- 


ciation: 
President—W. F. O'Donnell, Eastern 
Richmond, 


State Teachers College, 
Ky. 
Secretary—H. L. Smith, Paducah, Ky. 
Kentucky Classical Association: 
President—Robert Ladd, 
High School, Covington, Ky. 
Secretary—Miss Sally Adams Robinson, 
Lafayette High School, Lexingten, 
Ky. - 
K ky A ion of Chemistry 
Teachers: 

President—Austin S. Durham, Brooks- 
ville High School. Brooksville, Ky. 
Secretary — Herman J. Robertson, 
Twlinkling Star, Paducah, Ky. 
Kentucky Association of Physics 

Teachers: 
President i 
Secretary § No report. 


Holmes 











Miss Anna B. Peck, University High 
School, Lexington, Ky. 

Kentucky Association or Cuurcn Re- 
Latep CoLLeces anp Seconpary ScHooLs: 
President and Secretary, no report. 


Kentucxy Counci. or Speciat Epuca- 
tion: President, Harry V. Bice, Frank- 
fort, Ky.; Secretary, H. W. Nichols, 
Frankfort, Ky. 


Kentucky Business Epucation Assocta- 
tion: President, L. C. Fowler, Murray 
State Teachers College, Murray, Ky.; 
Secretary, Rowena Wright, Atherton 
High School, Louisville, Ky. 


Inpustriat Arts: President, Edgar E. 
Mara, Holmes High School, Covington, 
Ky.; Secretary, Eivind O. Eiken, du- 
Pont Manual High School, Louisville, 
Ky. 


Boarp or Trustexs or Tracuers’ Retire- 

MENT SysTeM: TIME EXPIRES 
Mary J. Maguire, Chairman, 

Henry Clay High School, 

DisshigtOm: oc ckcncchcencinel 
W. F. O'Donnell, Eastern 

State Teachers College, 

Richmond. .............. uly 1, 
B. L. Trevathan, Benton......July 1, 
Hon. J. W. Brooker, Frank- 

fort January 1, 
Hon. Hubert Meredith, At- 

torney General, Frank- 

fort January 1, 1944 
Hon. E. E. Shannon, State 

Treasurer, Frankfort January 1, 1944 
Morton Walker, du Pont 

Manual, Louisville .............July 1, 1945 
N. O. Kimbler, Executive 

Secretary, Frankfort 


uly 1, 1946 


1944 
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Book Reviews 


BETTER BUSINESS EDUCATION, by Har- 
vey A. Andruss. The Gregg Publishing 
Company—June, 1942, (390 pages). List 
Price, $2.00. 


This is a professional book written for busi- 
ness education teachers, directors, and admin- 
- istrators; also for those training to become 
business teachers. It embodies a comprehen- 
sive examination of today’s business educa- 
tion, reveals unsatisfactory areas and offers 
suggestions for their improvement and en- 
richment. 


The volume deals with many problems com- 
mon to business education such as administra- 
tion, organization, planning, evaluating teach- 
ing effectiveness, headship of the commercial 
department, ability grouping, co-operative 
part-time education, testing, grading, and 
commercial contests. An extensive bibliogra- 
phy of business education tests is given and 
several pages carry samples of contest exami- 
nations. In outline and in detail this volume 
seems well suited for teacher-training classes, 
and could be read to professional advantage 
by all business education teachers. 


STUDIES AND ACTIVITIES IN BIOLOGY, 
by Chapin W. Day and Margaret Ritchie. 
Edited by John W. Ritchie. World Book 
Company — 1942. Heavy paper, vi+-218 
pages. $0.80. 


For the busy teacher this should. be a wel- 
come publication. The work is arranged for 
efficient use of pupil and teacher time; ques- 
tions are thought-provoking or for the pur- 
pose of directing observation; the answers 
called for are brief. Few complex drawings 
are required and directions are clear and def- 
inite. 

Application questions and tests, which are 
easily corrected, give a fair sampling of the 
work covered. Individual differences in abil- 
ity and local school conditions are provided 
for by the inclusion of a variety and choice of 
material. Optional, or Honor Work, material 
makes possible an intensive study of any 
topics. 


50 KENTUCKY SCHOOL 


NEW PRACTICAL CHEMISTRY, Revised, 


by Black and Conant. 
Macmillan Company. 


Price $2.20. The 


This popular book has been completely re. 
vised, and two new chapters have been added: 
one on measurement of gases, the other on 
recent applications of chemistry. The out. 
standing characteristic of the book is its em. 
phasis upon the relation of chemistry to social 
welfare and progress. The relation is shown 
by the following: oxygen tanks, blast lamps, 
purification of water, rubber, dirigibles, ven. 
tilation, fire prevention, carbonated water, 
safety matches and lighters, sodium-vapor 
lamp, gas masks, and fuels. NEW PRACTI. 
CAL CHEMISTRY, Revised, is so simply 
written and so many study helps are provided 
that the general reader who wants to brush up 
on chemistry will find the book helpful. 





New Books 


AMERICAN Book Co. 


Education in the Elementary School 


GINN AND COMPANY 


Latin—and the Romans 
Greater Skill in English 


D. C. Heatu & Co. 
Wings for Reading 


THE MACMILLAN Co. 


Conservation of the Nation’s Re 
sources 


Extending Good English 
L’Ombre 
The Rise of Our Free Nation , 


JOURNAL 
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